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ONSERVATIVE 
campaign  chiefs 
yesterday 
switched  the 
focus  of  their 
election  strategy 
to  a direct  attack  on  the  charac- 
ter  and  trustworthiness  of 
Tbny  Blair  after  private  polling 
convinced  them  that  voters  are 
not  listening  to  their  argu- 
ments over  policy. 

John  Major  and  deputy 
prune  minister  Michael  He- 
seltine signalled  the  change  of 
tactics  at  yesterday’s  cam- 
paign press  conference  when 
both  labelled  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  dishonest  and 
incompetent  on  the  basis  of 
“taying  difformit  things  to  dif- 
ferent audiences”  over 
Labour  manifesto  pledges. 

By  nightfall  the  pair  had  ; 
even  fomented  an  alleged  dis- : 
pute  between  Mr  Stair  and 
his  deputy,  John  Prescott, 
over  Labour’s  declared  will- 
ingness to  consider  privatis- 
ing remaining  state  assets 
such  as  the  National  Air  Traf- 
fic Service  (NATS):  The 
charge  came  after  Mr  Pres- 
cott had  said:  "We  don’t  have 
a policy  of  directly  wanting  to 
privatise  anything,  quite 

frankly.”  ... 

Mr  Blair  himself  used  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  Mr  Ma- 
jor’s 1992  victory  to  launch 
his  own  offensive  against  the 
"Tory  betrayal"  and  said  that 
if  he  had  felled  the  country  as 
often  as  Mr  Major  had  on  tax, 
Europe,  school,  hospitals  and 
leadership  “I  would  not  have 
had  the  gaU  to  ask  the  British 
people  to  trust  me  again.” 

Conservative  strategists 
privately  complain  that 
Labour  constantly  accuses  Mr 
Major  erf  being  a weak  and  in- 
decisive leader.  But  yester- 
day’s Tory  focus  was  much 
more  personal  and  left  to  Mr 
Heseltine  to  lead.  He  coupled 
his  onslaught  with  an  ex- 
traordinary paean  of  praise 
for  Mr  Major  as  the  boy  from 
the  backstreets  who  had  em- 
powered ordinary  voters  with 


‘This  prime 
minister 
can  take  the 
pressure. 

Tony  Blair 
is  cracking 
under  the 
strain’ 

Michael  Heseltine 


such  innovations  as  the  Citi-- 
zen!s Charter.  “ * *1.. 

"The  greaftifing  about  this 
prime  ministeris  that  he  tells 
you  the  truth.  Tony  Blair  will 
say  .almost  anything  to  get  a 
headline  or  a soundbite.  Hus 
prime  minister  has  been 
proved  in  the  job,  while  Tony 
Blair  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge has  never  been  in  change 
of  anything.  This  prime  min- 
ister can  take  the  pressure. 
Tony  Blair  is  cracking  under 
the  strain,”  said  Mr 
Heseltine. 

On  Radio.  4*s  World  at  One 
he  justified  the  move  by  say- 
ing “Tony  Blair  started  this 
campaign  On  the  slogan 
‘Trust  me’,  in  other  words 
him.  He  asked  to  personalise 
it;  he  wanted  to  be  trusted. 
And  therefore  it  Is  legitimate 
and  right  that  we  should 
make  the  point  that  there  is 
nothing  in  his  record  that 
gives  any  indication  that  he 
can  be  relied  on." 

Last  night’s  Conservative 
election  broadcast  also 
harked  on  themes  of  fear, 
with  actors  imagining  what  it 
was  like  living  under  a Blair 
government  The  Tory  night- 
mare is  that  most  voters  may 
already  have  bought  Labour’s 
”Ume  for  a change”  appeal 
and  been  persuaded  that  — as 
Baroness  Thatcher  privately 
conceded  — Britain  would  be 
safe  in  Mr  Blair’s  hands. 


Yet  tiie  Tory  shift  came 
amid  mixed  signals  from 
newspaper  opinion  pollsters. 
After  yesterday’s  Guardian/ 
ICM  poll  showed  the  Tories 
narrowing  Labour’s  lead  to 
46-84  per  cent  (with  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  on  15  points) 
today’s  Gallup  poll  for  the 
Daily  Telegraph  shows  the 
Labour  lead  widening  to 
5330:11  per  cent,  compared 
with  5231:11  a week  ago. 

But  today's  Times/MORl 
poll  suggests  Labour’s  lead  is 
tumbling  after  a tough  week, 
from  55:28:11  per  cent  to 
4934:12,  closer  in  line  with 
ICM  for  the  first  time.  Tory 
strategists,  who  also  use  ICM 
for  - private  polling,  believe 
the  gap  is  narrower  than  the 
20  points  reported  in  many 
polls. 

. - The:  MORT-  poll  cheered 
Tory  workers  last  night,  but 
tiie  gap  is  still  formidable  and 
David  .Willetts,  chairman  , of 
the  Conservative  Research 
Department  and  his  cam- 
paign colleagues  are  saying 
they  must  target  Mr  Blair  be- 
cause voters  are  not  listening 
to  their  policy  initiatives. 

Both  sides  are  now  calling 
each  other  liars  over  tax  and 
privatisation.  "But  trust  is  a 
very  two-edged  weapon  for 
us,”  one  Tory  insider  con- 
ceded last  night.  "Labour  has 
taken  the  sting  out  of  the  eco- 
nomic Issue.  Voters  are  preoc- 
cupied with  social  issues  like 
health  and  education,  so  they 
will  vote  on  them  and  vote 
Labour.” 

Typically,  Mr  Major  left 
others  to  make  the  bit  against 
his  rival  But  he  did  ask: 
"What  have  Mr  Blair  and 

New  Labour  ever  done  to  help 

Britain  grow?  What  have  they 
ever  done  to  help  parents  and 
children  get  a better  educa- 
tion from  failing  Labour 
councils?”  • 

Accusing  Mr  Biair  of  say- 
ing lijfferpnt  things  to  differ- 
ent audiences,  he  said:  "Now 
he’s  finally  been  caught  out 
His  manifesto  is  failing  apart 
under  pressure.  Saying  one 
thing  one  day  and  another  the 
next  is  no  basis  for  trust — or 
competence.'* 
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John  Major  in  Brecon  yesterday  as  the  ‘ties’  row  engulfed  the  election  after  Tories  switched  tactics  and  targeted  Tony  Blair  photograph:  adam  butler 


Trust  to  ban  stag  hunts 


Paul  Brown 


i Correspondent 


Zero  tolerance  ‘risks  riots’ 


Duncan  Campbell  . . 

Crime  Correspondent 

ONE  of  Britain’s  most 
senior  police  officers 
has  warned  that  the 
currently  fesbionaWe  "aero 
tolerance”  style  of  policing 
could  lead  to  riots.  - 
The  Home  Secretary, 
Michael'  Howard,  and  the 
shadow  home  secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  have- both  voiced  their 
support  for  the  idea,  which 
originated  in  New  York. 

Charles  Pollard;  Chief  Con- 
stable of  Thames  Valley  and  a 
former  deputy  assistant  com- 
missioner with  theMetropoli- 
tan  Police,  said  last  night  that 
the  fashion  for  “aero  toler- 
ance” — which  involves 
sweeping  graffiti  artists,  beg- 
gars. traffic  light  “squeegee 
merchants”  and  wines  off  the 
streets  — has  blinded  the  pub- 
lic to  its  weaknesses. 

His  outspoken  remarks 


seem  certain  to  provoke  a po- 
litical debate  on  law  and 
order  which  has  so  for  been 
lacking  in  the  election 
campaign. 

"People  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  the  foils  in  crime 
experienced  in  New  York  are 
the  result  solely  of  the  new  j 
style  of  policing,”  said  Mr  Pol- 
lard. "This  is  nonsense.”  He 
said  there  had  been  remark- ! 
able  foils  in  crime  in  other  ; 
areas  where  the  policies  were 
not  applied,  but  they  attracted 
little  public  attention. 

"It  is  being  seen  as  a pana- 
cea.” said  Mr  Pollard.  ‘1 
think  it  Is  time  to  say  ‘stop’.  It 
seems  nice  and  simple,  but  it 
is  just  simplistic.” 

Mr  Pollard  expands  on  his 
theme  In  an  essay  to  be  pub- 
lished next  week  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  R»nomiic  Affiirs  as 
part  of  a book  entitled  Zero 
Tolerance:  Policing  a Free 
Society.  . .. 

He  argues  that  while  the 


i policy  can  bring  short-term 
gaina,  there  are  significant 
dangers. 

“The  problem  is  that  sus- 
tained policing  of  this  sort 
aids  up  targeting  minorities 
within  communities,”  said 
Mr  Pollard  yesterday. 

"That  was  the  case  In  Brix- 
ton  In  1981  during  Operation 
Swaznp.  which  would  have 
been  described  as  ‘zero  toler- 
ance’.”. That  had  led  to  riots, 
he  said,  as  bad  a similar  pol- 
icy in  Los  Angeles  In  fee 
early  1990s.  "Serious  public 
disorder  followed.” 

He  said  that  fee  foils  in  fee 
crime  rate  in  New  York  had 
led  people  to  think,  that  there 
was  one  answer  to  all  crime. 

New  York  had  been  given 

an  extra  7,000  officers  an  top 

of  a very  high  existing  ratio  of 
police  to  public.  A new  com- 
missioner of  police,  Bill  Brat- 
ton, had  also  dramatically  im- 
proved fee  bad  morale  which 
turn  to  page  2,  column  5 


THE  National  Trust  is  al-  j 
most  certain  to  ban  deer  , 
hunting  on  all  its  estates  | 
today  after  scientists  proved 
feat  the  12  mile-chases  with 
hounds  and  horses  across  the 
West  Country  are  “cruel  and  • 
unnatural”. 

The  study,  commissioned 
by  the  trust  said  the  evidence 
was  "clear-cut  and  irrefut- 
able” that  deer  suffered  ex- 
treme stress  and  great  suffer- 
ing when  hunted. 

Animal  rights  groups  said 
last  night  they  will  now  step 
up  campaigns  for  a complete 
ban  on  all  blood  sports.  The 
report  will  put  pressure  on 
the  Labour  Party  to  promise  a 
vote  on  bunting  early  in  the 
next  parliament  — one  of  its 
manifesto  pledges. 

Unveiling  the  report  yester- 
day, Professor  Patrick  Bate- 
son of  Cambridge  University 
said:  “After  the  chase,  the  an- 
imals are  completely  depleted 
of  resources,  desperately  af- 
fected by  the  chase.  Anyone 
who  continues  to  hunt  win  be 
so  in  the  fall  knowledge 
is  knowingly  cruel" 

He  said  hunted  deer  suf- 
at  least  as  badly  as  ones 
led  by  cars,  and  even  if 
escaped  fee  effects  of  fee 
could  kin  thezn. 

Prof  Bateson  and  his  team 
of  14.  some  of  them  previously 
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hunt  supporters,  said  they 
hail  been  astonished  by  fen 
result  of  their  research. 
"None  of  us  had  expected  any- 
thing as  dramatic  as  this." 

The  National  Trust’s  52- 
strong  ruling  council  meets  to 
consider  the  report  today  and 
faces  a recommendation  to 
halt  all  licences  for  deer  hunt- 
ing, which  baa  taken  place  on 
its  estates  for  300  years.  The 
chairman,  Charles  Nunneley, 
and  fee  director-general,  Mar- 
tin Drury,  said  the  report’s 
findings  were  so  emphatic 
they  believed  the  trust  must 
act  on  them  immediately. 
Deer  would  be  called  by 
shooting  in  future,  a more 
humane  practice. 


While  banning  hunting  on 
trust  land  would  not  stop  the 
practice  elsewhere,  hunts  win 
find  it  difficult  to  operate. 
Professor  Bateson  said  he 
thought  many  huntsmen 
would  give  up  once  they  real- , 
ised  the  level  of  suffering  it 
was  causing  to  the  animals 

One  of  the  stumbling  blocks  | 
for  fee  trust  had  been  owners 
bequeathing  land  on  condi- 
tion that  hunting  would 
continue. 

Yesterday,  however.  Sir 
John  Adand,  whose  father 
Sir  Richard  gave  the  Holni- 
cote  Estate  to  the  Trust,  with- 
drew the  condition.  He  said 
he  was  sure  that  “if  my  father 
had  known  the  suffering 
hunting  caused  he  would 
have  stopped  it  on  his  land.” 

The  research  team  said  that 
while  their  report  did  not 
apply  to  fox  hunting,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  conduct  simi- 
lar research  to  find  out  if 
cruelty  applied  to  other 
hunted  animals.  The  trust 
will  allow  fee  142  fox  bunting 
licences  an  its  land  to  con- 
tinue until  such  a report  is 
undertaken  or  Parliament 
bans  hunting  with  hounds. 

Janet  GeoreP.  of  fee  British 
Held  Sports  Society,  said: 
“We  are  very  shocked  by  fee 
results.  We  thought  there 
would  be  a difference  in  the 
gfftWc  caused  by  hunting  and 
stalking  on  deer,  hut  we  did 
not  think  it  would  be  to  such 

a degree.” 
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An  appeal  from  Tony  Blair 


If  you  support 
Labour, 
support 
our 

campaign 
to  win 


Make  a donation  of  £20  today 

0990 

|j$«$  300  900 
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Town  hails  ‘liberators’  US  abandons  old  ally  r Regime  sacks  prime  minister  Protests  in  Kinshasa  turn  violent 
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A defiant  Present 


Mobutu  is  clinging  on  to 


power,  writes  Chris  McGreal  in  Lubumbashi 


Zaire’s  prime  minister.  Etienne  Tshisekedi.  resists  arrest  by  a soldier  yesterday.  President  Mobutu  sacked  him,  and  teargas  was  fired  at  his  supporters  photograph:  jack  dabaghian 


Rebels  seized 
Zaire’s  second- 
largest  city,  Lu- 
bumbashi,  yester- 
day to  be  greeted 
by  tumultuous  applause  as 
hordes  of  people  welcomed 
them  as  liberators. 

President  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko.  scrambling  to  retain 
what  is  left  of  his  crumbling 
power,  imposed  a de  facto  mil- 
itary government  as  the 
United  States  issued  an  ex- 
traordinarily open  condemna- 
tion of  its  former  close  ally. 
“Mobutui5m  is  about  to  be- 
come a creature  of  history,” 
said  the  White  House  spokes- 
man, Mike  McCurry. 

US  support  for  the  rebels 
has  been  an  open  secret  for 
months,  but  yesterday  the 
White  House  said  bluntly  that 
President  Mobutu  should 
leave  power  because  support 
for  him  was  insufficient  to 


next 


lead  Zaire  “into  the 
chapter  of  its  history.” 

In  what  appeared  a desper- 
ate last  attempt  to  exert  his 
authority.  Mr  Mobutu  dis- 
missed his  old  foe,  Etienne 
Tshisekedi.  as  prime  minister 


yesterday — the  day  he  was  to 
have  takei 


taken  office. 

Earlier  in  the  day  security 
forces  in  the  capital.  Kin- 
shasa, fired  into  the  air  and 
used  teargas  against  thou- 
sands of  Tshisekedi  support- 
ers who  turned  out  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  prime 
minister's  offices  to  install 
his  government.  Security 
forces  had  blocked  off  the 
office  complex  with  troops. 

Mr  Tshisekedi,  his  eyes 
streaming  from  the  teargas. 
had  set  off  on  foot  for  the  of- 
fices. Security  forces,  which 
had  blocked  off  the  office  com- 
plex with  troops  and  ar- 
moured vehicles,  opened  fire 


after  the  crowd  burst  through 
an  initial  security  cordon. 
Witnesses  said  that  Mr  Mobu- 
tu's son  Kongolo,  a presiden- 
tial guard  officer  known  in 

Kinshasa  as  Saddam  Hussein, 
had  escorted  Mr  Tshisekedi 
back  home.  Mr  Tshisekedi 
was  bleeding  from  a head 
wound,  an  aide  said. 

hi  his  place,  the  president 
imposed  a military  man,  the 
former  defence  minister  Gen- 
eral Likulla  Bolongo.  His  ap- 
pointment, on  the  heels  of  a' 
state  of  emergency  giving  the 
army  direct  administration  of 
provinces  still  in  government 
hands,  may  have  been  the 
military’s  condition  for  con- 
tinuing to  fight  It  is  likely  to 
prove  a futile  gesture.  The 
regime  retains  real  control  of 
little  more  than  Kinshasa  and 
large  areas  of  rain  forest 
The  Alliance  of  Democratic 
Forces  for  .the  Liberation  of 


Congo-Zaire  launched  its  as- 
sault after  several  hours  of  ar- 
tillery fire  on  Lubumbashi’s 
outskirts,  which  cleared  the 
city  centre  in  minutes  as  resi- 
dents scurried  for  their 
homes.  Government  forces 
did  not  put  up  significant 
resistance;  one  unit  simply 
abandoned  its  barracks  and 
ran. 

Gunfire  continued  through 
the  day-  As  the  rebels  moved 
into  the  city,  a chant  swept 
across  Lubumbashi:  “Kabila, 
Kabila”,  the  name  of  the  rebel 
leader,  Laurent  Kahfla. 

Most  people  in  the  city  were 
relieved  at  the  rebels*  arrival, 
which  residents  had  expected 
for  days.  Crowds  took  over' 
the  military  headquarters  to 
clap  and  whistle  In  support  of 
the  insurgents. 

Suddenly  everyone  has  al- 
ways been  against  President 
Mobutu.  Suddenly  everyone 


found  the  courage  to  de- 
nounce hlm, 

“We  don’t  ever  want  to 
think  of  Mobutu  again.  We 
hope  he  burns  in  hell,  or 
worse.  Now  we  are  liberated 
by  our  brother  Kabila,”  said 
one  man. 

The  rebels  did  not  have  a 
lot  to  say.,  but  what  they  did 
revealed  some  to  be  Swahili- 
speaking  Tuts  is  who  grew  up 
in  Tanzania  or  Uganda  as  ex- 
iles from  Rwanda  — reinforc- 
ing the  evidence  that  Zaire’s 
neighbours  are  hacking  the 
Alliance. 

The  crowd  did  not  care.  But 
while  there  was  an  Immense 
relief  at  getting  rid  of  a grim 
regime  which  for  most  Zair- 
eans is  the  only  one  they  have 
ever  known,  people  looked 
mystified  when  asked  what 
they  expect  from  the  rebels. 
Eventually  someone  chirped 
up  with  hopes  for  democracy. 


Another  said  jobs. 

Appollos  Mufunga  got  into 
the  swing  of  things.  “The 
people  hope  for  better  lives 
and  freedom,  and  more 
money  to  spend.  That's  what 
they  have  in  Goma  and  Bu- 
kavu  and  other  places  liber- 
ated by  the  rebels:” 

Mr  Mufunga  is  mistaken.  In 
many  ways,  life  remains  as 
hard  in  rebel-held  areas  as  it 
always  was.  and  the  Alliance 
has  shown  a streak  as  au- 


thoritarian as  Mr  Mobutu's. 

But  in  Lubumbashi  yester- 
day it  was  as  If  a huge  burden 
had  been  lifted  after  the  ris- 
ing tensions  of  recent  days  as 
frightened  government  troops 
became  increasingly  abusive, 
beating  up  suspected  rebel 
sympathisers  and  extorting 
money  at  gunpoint 

Food  was  hard  to  come  by. 
Almost  no  deliveries  came 
into  the  city,  most  shops  were 


closed  and  prices  rose  steeply. 

Among  those  who  wel- 
comed the  rebels  was  a group 
of  Italian  nuns  looking  after 
homeless  teenage  girls.  They 
have  been  living  in  terror  for 
days,  fearing  that  government 
troops  would  repeat  the  rapes 
and  murders  which  have  be- 
come a hallmark  of  their 
retreats  elsewhere. 

“We  haven’t  slept  properly 
in  days.  Every  little  noise  in 
the  night  terrifies  us.  We've 
heard  the  tales  of  the  nuns 
who  were  raped  by  the  army 
in  the  north.  God  knows  what 
they  will  do  to  us.  We  Just 
want  this  to  be  over,"  said 
Sister  Maria. 

After  the  fighting  began, 
.many  government  troops  fled 
into  the  city  centre  and  hi- 
jacked cars,  hoping  to  escape. 
Senior  officers  Ded  towards 
the  airport,  about  four  miles 
away.  But  some  government 


soldiers  fought  back. 
Wounded  rebels  were  carried 
from  the  front  line,  which 
shifted  rapidly  around  cor- 
ners and  down  streets. 

Before  launching  their  as- 
sault, the  rebels  positioned 
troops  on  at  least  two  sides  of 
the  city  after  seizing  the  town 
of  -Likast  two  hours'  drive 
north  of  Lubumbashi.  and  Ki- 
pushl.  20  miles  to  the  south. 

Shortly  before  the  rebel  as- 
sault the  army  scrambled  to 
boost  its  manpower  by  press- 
ganging  young  men.  A for- 
lorn bunch  was  lined  up  out- 
side the  military 
headquarters,  but  their  reluc- 
tance to  fight  was  obvious. 
When  soldiers  at  a nearby 
roadblock  opened  fire  after  a 
car  Tailed  to  stop,  some  of  the 
conscripts  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  Dee. 


Martin  WooHacott,  page  1 1 


Missing  warplane  mystery  deepens 
as  mountain  search  draws  a blank 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
In  Washington 


US  Air  Force  chiefs 
were  yesterday  run- 
ning out  of  explana- 
tions about  bow  a S9  mil- 
lion jet  and  its  pilot  could 
have  gone  missing  for  a 
week  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

As  enthusiasts  of  the 
supernatural  weighed  in 
with  theories,  and  unchari- 
table pundits  speculated 
that  Captain  Craig  Button 
had  stolen  the  A-lo 
Thunderbolt  □ and  its  four 
5001b  bombs,  the  US  Air 
Force  deployed  an  arsenal 
of  sophisticated  equipment 
in  a valley  near  Vail. 
Colorado. 

Captain  Button  was  on  a 
training  mission  and  had 
just  refuelled  at  a place 
called  Tombstone  when  he 
disappeared  on  April  2 over 
Superstition  Valley  in  the 
Holy  Cross  wilderness  area. 

Amid  claims  that  the  32- 
year-old  fighter  pilot  was 


Missing  warplane 
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Barry  M 
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1 Departs  Tucson,  Apr  2 

2 Refuels 

3 Heads  for  bombing  range  j 

4 Seen  at  Young,  Arizona 


MEXICO 


S Disappears  off  radar 


staging  a one-man  remake 
of  the  1996  action  movie. 
Broken  Arrow,  the  Air 
Force  admitted  that  It  was 
looking  into  his  personal 
history.  In  Broken  Arrow. 
John  Travolta  stars  as  a 
pilot  who  steals  a Jet  armed 
with  two  nuclear  bombs. 

So  far.  the  Air  Force  has 
revealed  only  that  Captain 
Button  was  “an  A-OK 


stable  guy”  and  a keen 
skier.  But  Staff  Sgt  Rian 
Clawson,  at  Davis-Monthan 
air  force  base  in  Tncson. 
Arizona,  said:  “The  evi- 
dence so  far  does  not  Indi- 
cate any  of  these  wild  hy- 
potheses. like  he  was  trying 
to  steal  it,  or  he  went  off 
skiing.” 

Officials  had  speculated 
that  Captain  Button,  who 


was  flying  in  formation 
with  two  other  A-lOs  from 
Tncson  to  the  Barry  M. 
Goldwater  bombing  range 
150  miles  away,  could  have 
become  Incapacitated  and 
put  the  single-seat  plane  on 
autopilot. 

But  radar  Information 
and  accounts  from  more 
than  2,000  people  who  have 
telephoned  a hotline  indi- 
cate that  the  plane  was 
being  manoeuvred. 

If  it  is  found  where  the 
Air  Force  suspects,  around 
New  York  Mountain  in 
Superstition  Valley,  near 
VaiL  it  would  have  flown 
more  than  600  miles  off 
course. 

The  search  mission  has 
already  cost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The 
Air  Force  has  deployed  an 
Awacs  plane  with  enhanced 
search  and  radar  capac- 
ities, a U2  high  altitude 
reconnaissance  plane,  two 
National  Guard  helicop- 
ters, a C-130”  cargo  plane 
and  dozens  of  single-engine 
patrol  planes. 


Bourgeois  child  of  the  revolution 


Review 


Lyn  Gardner 


The  Candidate 

Royal  Exchange,  Manchester 


WHAT  will  politicians 
stop  at  to  get  elected? 
Very  little,  you  might 
say,  judging  by  the  British 
election  campaign.  Nothing, 
suggests  Paul  Godfrey  ro- 
bustly in  this  artful  little  play, 
inspired  by  an  unfinished 
script  by  Gustave  Flaubert 
Flaubert  dearly  knew  a thing 
or  two  about  sleaze. 

Rousselin.  3 self-made  man. 
living  in  northern  France  In 


the  late  1870s,  calls  himself  a 
child  of  the  revolution.  But  he 
believes  in  nothing.  His  total 
lack  of  passion,  principle  and 
policies  doesn’t  prevent  him 
standing  as  a candidate  in  the 
election.  He  desires  the  status 
and  trappings  of  power  just  as 
a modern  bourgeois  might 
covet  the  secretaryship  of  the 
golf  club. 

In  Braham  Murray's  pro- 
duction the  play  has  the  high 
polish  of  a satirical  comedy  of 
manners  as  U exposes  the  low 
morals  of  public  life.  Its  light, 
ironic  tone  sharpens  and  adds 
piquancy  to  the  message  that 
you  have  to  work  at  democracy 
if  you  want  it  to  survive. 

If  Rousselin  will  stop  at 
nothing,  even  selling  his  own 
daughter  for  160  votes,  the  vot- 


ers are  no  less  opportunistic. 
For  once  in  their  lives  they 
have  something — their  vote 
— that  the  politicians  want 
and  they’re  going  to  make 
sure  it  goes  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. General  concerns  about 
taxation  and  the  state  of  edu- 
cation (nothing  changes) 
gradually  spiral  until,  in  the 
final  scene,  Rousselin  is  hand- 
ing out  wads  of  cash  and 
scholarships  to  secure  vic- 
tory. In  a world  in  which 
promises  are  fragile  the  elec- 
tion turns  everyone  into  a tart 
ora  pimp. 

His  advisers  are  no  better 
the  price  or  their  loyalty  Is 
high.  The  editor  of  the  local 
paper.  The  Impartial,  sup- 
ports Rousselin  because  it  af- 
fords him  the  opportunity  to 


cuckold  him;  his  campaign 
manager  wants  to  marry 
Rousselin 's  daughter.  It  often 
seems  as  if  it  is  the  candidate 
who  is  really  the  fell  guy,  the 
only  one  who  doesn't  really 
know  what  Is  going  on. 

Godfrey  wrote  The  Candi- 
date two  years  ago,  although  it 
could  have  been  two  weeks 
ago  so  well  does  it  capitalise 
on  the  present  mood  ofBritlsh 
cynicism.  Its  greatest  virtue  is 
that  it  has  the  immediacy  of 
today's  newspaper.  The  draw- 
back is  that  it  is  equally  insub- 
stantial and  disposable.  Even 
so.  the  victorious  Rousselin’s 
final  “I  don't  know  what  to  do 
now”,  aline  as  shilling  as  It  Is 
funny,  may  serve  as  an  epi- 
taph for  the  victor  of  our  own 
election  race. 


Loss  of  chief  executive  at  charily 
for  the  deaf  ignites  internal  feud 


David  Brfndle,  Social 
Sendees  Correspondent 


THE  leading  charity  for 
deaf  people  has  been 
plunged  into  a bitter  in- 
ternal row  over  the  sudden 
departure  of  its  first  deaf 
chid:  executive,  with  a pay-off 
of  £300,000.  and  the  appoint- 
ment yesterday  of  a young 
high-flyer  who  has  been 
working  for  the  organisation 
as  a consultant. 

The  feud  at  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  Deaf 
People  (RNID)  highlights  con- 
cerns over  the  growing  com- 
mercialisation of  charities 
and  exposes  a rift  between 
those  who  believe  in  sign  lan- 
guage and  others  who  think  It 
stops  deaf  people  learning  to 


Supporters  of  the  displaced 
chief  executive,  Doug  Aiker. 
were  last  night  seeking  signa- 
tures to  force  an  emergency 
general  meeting  and  a vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  charity,  which  has 
a £26  million  turnover. 


Doug  Aiken  aims  to  Hackle 
issues  close  to  his  heart’ 


An  RNID  spokeswoman  in- 
sisted, however,  that  the  dis- 
sidents were  a tiny  minority 
and  that  the  appointment  as 
chief  executive  of  James  Stra- 
chan,  who  is  also  deaf;  was 
widely  supported.  He  takes  up 
the  post  today. 

“We  have  received  only  two 


expressions  of  concern.  Most 
of  our  members  are  very 
happy  with  the  way  the  RNID 
works.”  the  spokeswoman 
said. 

Mr  Aiker,  who  uses  sign 
language,  had  been  chief  exec- 
utive for  two  years  during 
which  he  faced  internal  criti- 
cism of  his  management  style. 

In  a statement  announcing 
his  resignation,  Mr  Aiker. 
aged  58,  said  it  would  “give 
me  the  freedom  and  time  to 
tackle  issues  close  to  my 
heart".  He  has  been  quoted  in 
the  charity  press  as  saying 
the  RNID  was  moving  In  a 
more  commercial  direction. 

Although  his  severance 
terms  have  not  been  made 
public,  it  Is  believed  he 
received  £130,000  — two 
years’  salary  — plus  the  mak- 
ing-up of  full  pension  rights 
to  retirement  age. 

Mr  Aiker  is  said  to  have 
fallen  out  with  David  Liver- 
more, who  became  the  RNID's 
chairman  after  his  appoint- 
ment and  who  has  allegedly 
taken  an  Interventionist  ap- 
proach to  the  post 


Mr  Livermore,  a former 
managing  director  of  the  RAC 


who  bas  a deaf  daughter,  has 
been  impressed  by  the  work 
of  Mr  Strachan  in  his  role  of 
full-time  consultant  to  the 
charity  on  a new  fundraising 
and  marketing  strategy. 

Mr  Strachan.  aged  43,  is  a 
former  merchant  banker, 
writer  and  photographer.  He 
does  not  use  sign  language 
and  he  and  Mr  Livermore  are 
considered  supporters  of  the 
“oralist”  school,  which,  en- 
courages deaf  people  to  lip- 
read  and  develop  speech. 

The  chief  executive  va- 
cancy was  advertised,  at  a sal- 
ary of  up  to  £70.000  plus  car 
and  benefits,  and  attracted  29 
applicants  of  whom  Mr  Stra- 
chan and  five  others  were 
shortlisted. 

A selection  panel  of  six 
trustees,  selected  by  ballot, 
chose  Mr  Strachan 
unanimously. 

The  RNID  has  some  400 
members.  The  signatures  of 
10  per  cent,  about  40,  would  be 
needed  to  force  ao  emergency 
meeting. 


Zero  tolerance  ‘risks  riots’ 


continued  from  page  one 
had  existed  on  the  NYPD 
force.  These  were  more  signif- 
icant factors  than  just  the 
“zero  tolerance”  policing, 
said  Mr  Pollard. 

Policing  could  only  be  one 
with  the  Cooperation  of  local 
communities,  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  businesses 
— not  In  isolation. 

“To  pretend  the  police  can 
and  should  do  it  all  on  their 
own,  by  making  exaggerated 
claims,  is  to  risk  losing  their 
vital  support”  he  wrote  in  his 
essay. 

He  pointed  to  reductions  in 
crime  in  Reading,  within  his 
police  area,  which  had  experi- 
enced a 48  per  cent  fell  in  do- 
mestic burglaries  after  a vari- 
ety of  -moves  were 


Hard  words 


Charles  Pollard 


TONY  BLAIR  on  zero  toler- 
ance: “It  is  Important  that 
you  say  we  don’t  tolerate 
the  small  crimes  . . . The 
basic  principle  here  is  to 
say  yes  it  is  right  to  be 
intolerant  of  people  home- 
less on  the  streets.” 
MICHAEL  HOWARD:  “It  is 
having  a dramatic  effect 
here  [in  Middlesbrough] 
and  I think  it  could  have  a 
dramatic  effect  elsewhere.” 


undertaken.  And  he  added  j 
that  San.  Diego  in  California 
had  seen  a large  drop  in 
crime  by  using  very  different 


methods,  although  rhk  had 
uot  attracted  the  attention  oT 
those  interested  in  the  New 
York  experience. 


Mr  Pollard  said  that  there 
were  occasions  when  a strat- 
e£y  of  heavy  policing  or  an 
area  might  be  suitable.  It  was 
right  to  reduce  the  fear  of 
crime  by  giving  people  the 
impression  that  something 
positive  could  be  done.  But 
the  danger  was  that  people 
would  expect  all  crime  prob* 
lems  to  be  solved  by  it. 

Mr  Pollard  would  not  be 
drawn  Into  criticising  the 
main  political  parties,  al- 
though both  the  shadow  home 
secretary  and  the  Home  Sec- 
retary have  expressed  ap 
proval  of  the  "zero  tolerance" 
scheme.  He  said  that  In  their 
manifestos,  both  parties  rec- 
ognised that  "zero  tolerance” 
had  to  be  used  in  a balanced 
way. 
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Anthony  Kelly's  works — plaster  casts  of  human  body  parts— have  provoked  strong  reactions,  notably  the  head  (top  left)  which,  priced  at  £4,500,  failed  to  sell  In  a London  art  gallery  photograph:  Charles  ommat#jey 

‘Corpses  for  art’  investigation  widens 


A FORMER  employee 
of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  has 
been  arrested  after  a 
police  investigation 
into  the  source  of  body  parts 
used  In  sculptures  by  the  con- 
troversial artist  Anthony- 
Noel  Kelly. 

The  man,  who  has  not  been 
named,  was  arrested  on  Mon- 
day, five  days  after  police  ar- 
rested Mr  Kelly,  aged  41,  on 
suspicion  of  using  stolen  body 
parts  and  burying  bodies 
without  consent  Both  men 
have  been  released  on  bail 
pending  ftather  inquiries  by* 
the  Metropolitan  police. 

Mr  Kelly,  who  works  as  a 
part-time  technician  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Institute  of 


Architecture  in  London,  uses 
parts  of  dead  bodies  to  make 
plaster  casts  which  he  then 
sprays  with  silver  and  gold 
gilt  In  January  one  cast  of 
the  ftont  and  back  of  a dead 
man’s  head  went  an  sale  at  an 
art  gallery  in  London  ter 
SAJ5QQ. 

The  use  of  corpses  is 
strictly  controlled  by  the 
Anatomy  Act  of  1964  which 
makes  it  a criminal  offence  to 
use  body  parts  without  con- 
sent Licences  are  granted  by 
the  Department. of  Health  ter 
those,  using,  cadavers  ter  med- 
ical research  and  teaching. 

The  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons is  one  of  the  country’s 
leading  medical  institutions. 
It  hmi  a renowned  anatomical 


piuseum  and  receives  cadav- 1 
ers  from  all  over  the  country  j 
for  teaching  surgical  students  | 
and  research.  i 

A spokeswoman  refused  to 
confirm  the  part  of  the  college 
the  man  worked  in,  only  say- 
ing that  he  had  left  the  college 
“some  years  ago”.  Many  of 
the  college’s  staff  have  access 
to  corpses. 

The  investigation  began  In 
January  after  the  Inspector  of 
Anatomy,  Laurence  Martin, 
the  government  appointee 
responsible  ter  upholding  the 
Anatomy  Act,  read  an  article 
about  Mr  Kelly’s  work  in  the 
Independent  cm  Sunday.  The 
article  said  Mr  Kelly  acquired 
body  parts  from  medical 
school  and  took  them  'to  his 


refrigerated  studio  in  Clap- 
ham,  south  London. 

“To  get  them  was  a sweat, 
under  cover  of  darkness,"  he 
told  the  newspaper.  “1  had  the 
police  on  me  once  because 
somebody  had  tipped  them 
off  I stffl  had  some  body  parts 
I hadn’t  yet  used,  and  I had  to 
destroy  them." 

The  “dead  man"  sculpture 
caused  a storm  of  protest 
when  it  went  on  display  at  the 
London  Contemporary  Art : 
Fair  in  Islington  in  January. 
Alan  Puxly,  past. president . of 
the  British  Institute1  of  Fu- 
neral Directors,  described  Mr 
Kelly's  work  as  abhorrent-  - 

The  cast  of  the  back  of  the 
man’s  head  clearly  shows 
part  of  the  skull  missing.  An- 


other of  Mr  Kelly's  works 
shows  three  sections  of  the 
fiace  of  another  dead  person. 

Police  have  since  seized  Mr 
Kelly’s  sculpture  as  part  of 
the  investigation.  It  has  not 
been  sold. 

Dr  Martin  wrote  to  every 
research  institution  and  hos- 
pital In  Britain  asking  them 
to  check  their  records  of  dead 
body  parts.  After  discrepan- 
cies were  found  at  the  Royal 
College  police  were  called  in. 

They  searched  addresses  in 
Kent  and  south-east  London, 
saying  they  had  found  “a 
number  of  body  parts’*.  It  is 
alleged  that  up  30  parts  were 
found  at  Mr  Kelly's  studio. 

Mr  Kelly,  who  previously 
worked  as  a butcher  and  ab- 


batoLr  worker,  refused  to 
comment  yesterday,  saying 
that  the  matter  was  now  in 
the  hands  of  his  solicitor. 

‘Tm  helping  [the  police]  as 
much  as  I can,”  he  said.  “1 
will  talk  when  all  this  is 
over." 

In  defence  of  his  work,  Mr 
Kelly  has  said  that  he  is  chal- 
lenging the  notion  that  life 
and  beauty  are  inextricably 
linked.  He  says  that  by  gild- 
ing the  casts  he  is  immortalis- 
ing the  dead. 

“I  have  no  qualms  about 
doing  this  work,"  he  said. 
“While  I find  beauty  in  death 
these  are  nevertheless  rotting 
bodies.  You  look  and  them 
and  remint!  yourself^  this  is 
how  we  all  end  up.” 


Kamal  Ahmed 

THE  USE  of  parts  from  a 
dead  body  is  strictly  con- 
trolled by  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Bodies  can  only  be 
used  for  medical  research  if 
permission  has  been 
granted  by  the  person  in 
their  wilL 

..  Then  the  use  of  the  body 
is  governed  by  the  Anat- 
omy Act  of  1984,  which  lays 
down-  rules  on  what  the 
parts  can  be  used  for  and 
the  body's  final  disposaL 
Parts  can  only  be  used  for 


“anatomical  examination’* 
by  people  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  The 
examinations  must  be  for 
the  purposes  of  “teaching, 
studying  or  researching". 
The  Secretary  of  State  for 
Health  appoints  an  Inspec- 
tor of  Anatomy,  at  present 
i Laurence  Martin,  to  ensure 
that  the  rules  are  applied. 
Every  hospital  and 
research  institute  then  hnn 
its  own  inspector  who 
reports  to  Dr  Martin. 

Keeping  body  parts  out- 
side the  terms  of  the  act  is  a 
criminal  offence. 


feud 


Leonardo  first 
in  a long  line 
of  artistic 
body 
snatchers 


DanQMstar 
Arts  Correspondent 

*T*HE  use  of  corpses  in  the 
I name  of  art  Is  nothing 
new:  Leonardo  da  Vlncd  and  i 
Michelangelo  both  worked 
from  the  real  thing. 

Leonardo  blurred  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  study 
of  anatomy,  where  use  of 
corpses  is  considered  legiti- 
mate, and  art,  where  it  Is 
not.  His  studies  of  limbs 
and  musculature  were  in- 
tended to  aid  understand- 
ing of  how  the  human  body 
worked.  For  him  this  was  a 
key  to  a true  representa- 
tion of  the  human  form. 

Michelangelo  had  no 
such  higher  medical  pur- 


pose in  mind:  he  was  con- 
cerned solely  with  accurate 
drawing  and  sculpture. 

But  instances  of  artists 
nufag  human  corpses  are 
rare.  Much  more  common 
has  been  the  use  of  dead  an- 
imals. The  18th  century 
English  painter  George 
Stubbs,  renowned  for  his 
portrayal  of  the  world  of 
horse  breeding,  cut  up 
horses  to  make  casts.  . 


In  the  US  Thomas  Eakfas 
worked  from  severed  arms 
and  feet  for  his  painting 
The  Goors  Clinic  (1876).  Ear 
kins,  who  saw  himself  as  a , 
“painter-scientist”,  made 
his  name  with  this  painting  | 
of  an  operation,  described  j 
at  the  time  as  “a  horrible  I 
scene  horribly  seen”. 

Studies  by  the  French- 
man Theodore  Gdrlcault 
(1791-1824)  of  guillotined 
heads  and  of  piles  of  limbs 
were  used  for  his  most  fam- 
ous painting.  The  Baft  of 
theMednsa. 

In  the  1960s  the  Aktionis- 
mus  group  of  performance 
artists  got  close  to  using 
corpses  but  contented 
themselves  with  animals. 
Two  of  the  group  were  pros- 
ecuted for  an  “Indecent  ex- 
hibition contrary  to  com- 
mon law”,  according  to  the 
Macmillan  Dictionary  of 
Art,  after  images  of  male 
genitalia  were  projected  on 
to  a sheep's  carcass  as  it 
was  dismembered. 

One  of  the  group’s  lead- 
ing lights,  Hermann  Nltsch, 
was  asked  in  1978  if  he  had 


worked  with  human  ^ cadav- 
ers. “No,”  he  said,  but  “it’s 
only  a question  of  time. 
Every  medical  student,  is 
allowed  to  work  with  a 
human  body.  Why  should  it 
not  be  so  for  an  artist?” 

- In  1987  a Canadian  sculp- 
tor was  charged  at  the  Old 
Bailey  with  outraging  pub- 
lic decency  after  exhibiting 
a woman’s  head  wearing 
freeze-dried  human  foe- 
tuses as  earrings. 

British  artist  Marc  Qninn 
gained  attention  with  a cast 
of  his  head  made  with  .Tils 
own  frozen  blood. 

Recently  the  most  famous 
purveyor  of  dead  bodies  has 
been  Damien  Hirst,  al- 
though he  too  has  restricted 
himself  to  animals. 

However  the  catalogue 
for  his  first  solo  exhibition, 
at  the  Institute  of  Contem- 
porary Arts  in  London,  in- 
cluded a photographic 
work  featuring  Hirst  next 
to  a head.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  head  is  real,  a 
waxwork  or  a fairground 
macabre.  The  title.  With 
Dead  Head,  gives  a clue. 


Italian  PM  faces  confidence  motion  over  Albania  force 


John  Hooper  In  Rome 

ITALY'S  President  Oscar 
Luigi  Scalfera  last  night 
told  the  prime  minister. 
Romano  Prodi,  to  put  his  cen- 
tre-left government  to  a confi- 
dence test  after  allies  opposed 
hin>  in  a parliamentary  vote 
on  sending  a military  force  to 
Albania. 

A statement  Issued  by  Mr 
Scalfaro  after  a meeting  with 
Mr  Prodi  said  the  president 
had  asked  him  to  ‘promote 
the  indispensable  political 
clariflcation"  th rough  a state- 
ment to  parliament. 

Mr  Prodi  was  expected  to 
survive  — for  the  moment  — 
but  his  U-month-old  adminis- 
tration has  been  seriously. 

perhaps  fatally,  damaged; 

The  crisis  has  exposed  the 


fragility  of  the  ties  between 
his  Olive  Tree  alliance  and  its 
key  allies  in  the  more  radical 
Communist  Refoundation 
party,  which  opposes  an  Ital- 
ian-led multinational  force. 

After  a deal  with  the  right- 
wing  opposition,  Mr  Prodi 
last  night  secured  ratification 
from  the  lower  house  for  Ita- 
ly’s contribution  to  the  enter- 
prise. Opposition  leaders 
dropped  their  objections  as  ef- 
fortlessly as  they  had  raised 
them  the  previous  day. 

Their  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment's plans  had  raised  the 
embarrassing  possibility  that 
Italy  might  withdraw  from  a 
venture  which  it  had  itself 
proposed.  . 

Communist  Refbundabon’s 
deputies  voted  against  the 
task  force-  Mr  Prodi  had  ear- 
lier warned  that  If  they  con- 


tinued to  withhold  their  sup- 
port, he  would  “go  immedi- 
ately to  the  head  of  state  to 
inform  him  officially  of  the 
situation  and  wait  for  his 
evalution.” 

Communist  Refoundation 
views  the  proposed  interven- 
tion as  excessively  dangerous 
and  “neo-colonial’’.  Albania 
has  twice  this  century  been 
invaded  by  Italian  troops.  _ 

Communist  Refoun nation's 
leader,  Fausto  Bertinottl,  has 

said  that  in  a vote  on  the  gov- 
ernment's survival,  his  fol- 
lowers would  lend  their  sup- 
port There  is  every  chance  of 
a return  to  square  one. 

However,  there  was  specu- 
lation that  the  administra- 
tion’s credibility  would  never 
recover  and  that  it  could 
founder  within  months. 

Rome’s  idea  for  an  Italian- 


led,  S, 000-strong  multi- 
national “protection  force”  in 
Albania  has  been  a tragedy  of 
errors.  

Last  month,  a boat  carrying 
Albanian  refugees  collided 
with,  an  Italian  naval  vessel 
which  was  trying  to  stop  it 
from  reaching  land.  Up  to  79 
Albanians  died,  which  could 
make  Italian  soldiers  a target 
for  revenge-minded  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  victims. 

Then  came  the  realisation . 
that  the  government  had  not 
secured  the  backing  of  the 
party  that  keeps  it  in  power. 

Finally,  a junior  foreign 
minister  declared  that  Italy 
wanted  Albania’s  President 
Sali  Berisha  removed.  His 
remarks  wQl  be  interpreted 
by  Albanians  loyal  to  the 
head  of  state  as  proof  that  the  | 
force  baa  a sinister  mandate. 
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New 
channel 
defeats 
17V 
with 
£90m 
bid 
for 
films 


The  Guardian  Thursday  April  10  1397 


Andrew  Cutf  on 
Hollywood  yvars 


□ ITV  (Universal 
Studios)  £45  million 

1996-97  releases 
include:  Twister,  The 
Nutty  Professor, 
Dante's  Peak,  and  Liar, 
Liar. 

Back  catalogue 
includes:  Back  to  the 
Future,  Beethoven, 
Kindergarten  Cop, 
Jaws. 
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□ Channel  5 
(Warner  Brothers) 
£90  million 

1997-98  releases 
include:  Conspiracy 
Theory,  Ransom,  and 
Contact  Back 
catalogue  includes: 
Batman,  Driving  Miss 
Daisy,  Lethal  Weapon 
2,  Memphis  Belle, 
Presumed  Innocent, 
The  Postman  Always 
Rings  Twice,  The 
Goodbye  Giri,  ' 
Dangerous  Liaisons, 
Dead  Calm,  Arthur, 
Bullitt,  Witches,  and 
Rebel  Without  a Cause. 


Eddie  Murphy  in  The  Natty  Professor,  one  of  the  films  in  the  ITV  deal  with  Universal 


Batman,  with  Michael  Keaton  and  Kim  Basinger,  one  of  the  Warner  films  on  Channel  5 


A FIERCE  bidding  war 
between  ITV  and 
Channel  5 for  the 
rights  to  big  Hollywood 
films  ended  yesterday  with 
accusations  that  the  new 
channel  was  push  fug  up 
prices  to  unrealistic  levels. 

Channel  5 paid  a reported 
£90  million  for  a deal  with 
Warner  Brothers  to  ensure 
a supply  of  films  for  its 


vital  9pm  slot.  The  sum  Is 
almost  equivalent  to  its 
£110  million  annual  pro-  j 
gramming  budget.  I 

But  sources  at  ITV,  which 
secured  a separate  deal 
with  Universal  Studios  for , 
about  half  the  price, 
accused  the  newcomer  of ! 
inflating  the  cost  of  Holly- 
wood’s output. 

Some  of  Channel  5’s 


shareholders,  which  in- 
clude United  News  and 
Media,  and  Pearson,  were 
yesterday  privately  ex- 
pressing concern  about  the 
size  of  the  cheque  signed  by 
Dawn  Airey,  Its  director  of 
programmes. 

Channel  5 had  already 
warned  its  rivals  that  the 
gloves  were  off  and  demon- 
strated its  aggressive  tac- 


tics by  attempting  to  outbid 
Channel  4 for  its  most  suc- 
cessful American  imports. 
Friends  and  ER-  Channel  4 
held  on  to  the  two  series, 
but  is  thought  to  have  paid 
£70  million  for  the 
privilege. 

The  real  loser  In  the  lat- 
est skirmishes  was  the 
cash-strapped  BBC,  which 
Called  to  secure  deals  with 


either  Universal  or 
Warner.  The  two  studios 
hold  the  biggest  package  of 
films  available  and  the 
main  channels  needed  to 
strike  a deal  to  ensure  they 
had  enough  films  until 
2000. 

Channel  5 said  its  tie-up 
with  Warner  — which  pre- 
viously  had  a link  with  ITV 
— was  “one  of  the  largest 


UK  terrestrial  TV  deals". 

ITV  dropped  out  of  the 
bidding  with  Warner  when 
the  price  escalated  and  it 
bad  signed  with  Universal. 
Channel  5 will  have  access 
to  all  of  Warner’s  films 

released  in  1997  and  1998  in 
the  United  States.  Including 
the  new  Avengers  film.  Jo- 
die Foster  in  Contact,  and 
Mel  Gibson  in  Ransom. 


The  deal  is  In  addition  to 
Channel  5’s  core  budget 
and  shows  the  importance 
of  films  to  the  schedule. 

Ms  Airey  said:  “This  deal 
will  give  Channel  5 many  of 
the  upcoming  box  office 
hits  opening  hi  the  next  two 
years.” 

It  has  also  secured  a back 
library  of  190  films. 

Channel  5's  largest  audi- 


ences in  its  first  10  days 
have  been  achieved  by 
films,  with  Sunday  night’s 
screening  of  Mrs  Doubtfire 
attracting  2.5  million 
viewers. 

mrs  deal  which  encom- 
passes Universal’s  releases, 
in  1996/97,  includes 
Twister  and  The  Nutty  Pro- 
fessor, plus  an  extensive 
back  catalogue. 


Courts  to  rule  on  denial  of  expensive  drugs  on  NHS 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


A MAN  whose  health 
authority  refused  to 
pay  for  a £10,000-a- 
year  drug  after  con- 
sultants prescribed  it  is 
bringing  a high  court  test 
case  which  will  plunge  the 
courts  into  the  centre  of  the 


controversy  over  NHS  ration- 
ing of  expensive  drugs. 

Ken  Fisher,  who  suffers 
from  multiple  sclerosis,  has 
been  given  the  go-ahead, 
backed  by  legal  aid,  to  chal- 
lenge North  Derbyshire 
health  authority's  refusal  to 
fUnd  his  treatment  with  the 
new  drug  beta  interferon. 

His  case  is  expected  to  come 
to  court  within  the  next  six 


weeks  after  his  solicitors, 
Irwin  Mitchell,  asked  for  it  to 
be  expedited  because  his  con- 
dition is  deteriorating.  Only 
patients  who  are  still  fairly 
mobile  can  benefit  from  the 
drug,  and  33-year-old  Mr 
Fisher,  from  Dronfield,  near 
Sheffield,  can  walk  only  a few 
yards. 

The  case  raises  questions  : 
about  the  extent  to  which  I 


health  authorities  can  refuse 
to  pay  for  treatment  despite  a 
decision  by  doctors  that  it 
could  benefit  the  patient  The 
courts  are  reluctant  to  Inter- 
fere with  authorities'  discre- 
tion to  allocate  resources  as 
they  see  fit  but  tend  to  look 
askance  at  blanket  bans. 

The  question  Is  of  growing 
concern  as  expensive  new 
biotechnological  treatments 


News  in  brief 


Couple  filmed 
torture  of  girls 


A husband  and  wife  who 
made  videos  of  themselves 
torturing  and  sexually  abus- 
ing their  daughters  will  be 
sentenced  today  at  Swansea 
crown  court  The  man,  aged 
34.  yesterday  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  of  rape,  indecent  as- 
sault, grievious  bodily  harm, 
and  cruelty  to  all  five  chil- , 
dren.  The  woman,  aged  33,  ad- 1 
mitted  indecent  assault, 
grievous  bodily  harm  with  in- 
tent and  cruelty. 

The  couple  from  south  I 
Wales  were  not  identified  to 
protect  their  four  daughters 
— now  aged  IS,  13,  four  and 
three  — and  a son,  22  months 
old.  who  are  now  in  care.  The 
two  eldest  were  raped  from 
age  12,  the  court  was  told. 


come  on  the  market  for  previ- 
ously untrea table  conditions. 
Arlcept,  the  first  drug  to  de- 
lay the  onset  of  symptoms  in 
Alzheimer's  disease,  becomes 
available  in  Britain  tomorrow 
amid  warnings  that  the  NHS 
will  not  he  able  to  afford  the 
£l,000-a-year-cost  for  all  the 
patients  who  could  benefit 
There  are  around  200,000  pa- 
tients with  mild  to  moderate 
Alzheimer’s. 

Beta  interferon  is  the  first 
real  treatment  for  the  chronic 
incurable  disease  MS.  Debate 
about  whether  its  benefits 
justify  the  cost  has  been  rag- 
ing in  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  hut  trials  Indicate 
that  it  could  help  one  In  eight 


of  Britain's  85,000  MS 
sufferers. 

In  patients  with  the  relaps- 
ing-remitting  form  of  the  dis- 
ease who  are  not  already  too 
disabled,  beta  interferon  lb 
reduces  the  number  of 
relapses  by  up  to  30  per  cent 
A related  drug,  beta  interfer- 
on la,  which  has  just  been  li- 
censed in  Britain,  appears  to 
go  further  and  delay  the  pro- 
gression of  disability. 

A consultant  from  the 
Royal  Hallamshire  hospital  in 
Sheffield  wrote  to  Mr  Fisher's 
GP  in  1995  saying  he  was  in 
the  group  of  MS  patients  who 
could  benefit  from  beta  inter- 
feron. That  consultant  left 
soon  after,  but  his  replace- 


ment also  told  Mr  Fisher  he 
coaid  have  the  drug.  A 
specialist  nurse  from  the 
manufacturers.  Schering,  vis- 
ited him  in  the  hospital  and 
gave  him  an  audiotape  and  a 
loose-leaf  binder  with  infor-, 
mation  about  beta  interferon.  ' 
"He  was  absolutely  de- 
lighted, listening  to  the  tape 
and  looking  at  the  binder." 
recalled  his  father.  Ian;  But 
two  days  later  he  was  told 
North  Derbyshire,  which 
buys  neurology  services  from 
the  Royal  Hallamshire,  would 
not  fund  the  treatment 
The  NHS  Executive,  part  or 
the  Department  of  Health, 
Issued  guidance  to  health  au- 
thorities in  November  1995 


asking  them  to  provide  beta 
Interferon  treatment  through 
specialist  neurologists  in  hos- 
pitals. But  while  some  authori- 
ties — including  Manchester, 
Coventry,  East  Sussex,  Nor- 
folk, Portsmouth  and  North 
Thames  — have  decided  to 
fUnd  the  treatment,  a substan- 
tial number  are  refusing. 

A 25-year-old  man  from  Is- 
lington, north  London,  was 
told  he  could  not  be  assessed 
to  find  out  if  he  was  suitable 
for  the  treatment,  because 
Camden  and  Islington  health 
authority  would  not  fund  it. 
However,  after  his  MP.  Chris 
Smith,  intervened,  the  au- 
thority said  there  had  been  a 
"mis  understanding". 


New  proof  may  Children  ‘worry 
clear  ‘killer9  about  burglary’ 


Lawrence  Donegan 


Sax  player 
accepts  £1 50,000 

A saxophonist  yesterday  ac- 
cepted damages  of  £150,000  for 
the  loss  of  her  career  due  to 
depression  following  her  1 
near-drowning  In  the  sinking  i 
of  the  Marchioness  on  the 
Thames  In  1989. 

The  owners  of  the  two  boats 
involved  had  admitted  liabil- 
ity but  disputed  the  value  that 
Jo  Wells,  aged  38,  of  Salford. 
Greater  Manchester,  put  on 
her  career.  At  an  earlier  hear- 
ing of  the  High  Court  she  was 
described  by  Pete  Townshend 
as  "certainly  the  best  soprano 
sax  I have  heard".  At  yester- 
day's resumed  hearing  In 
Preston,  the  judge  approved 
agreed  damages  plus  costs  to 
Ms  Wells. 


An  oil  refinery  which  researchers  may  cause  childhood  cancer  photograph:  jeff  Morgan 


‘No  cancer  link  to  nuclear 
plants5  claims  research 


Children  near  oil  refineries 
or  steelworks  are  at  risk 


Chris  Mi  Mil 

Medical  Correspondent 


Catholic  wounded 


by  gunman 

A Catholic  man  aged  24  is 
recovering  in  hospital  after 
being  shot  in  the  shoulder 
early  yesterday  in  Newtown- 
abbey.  County  Antrim,  by  a 
gunman  disguised  as  a post 
man,  writes  David  Sharrock. 

The  family  of  Kleran  De- 
laney said  he  had  been  target- 
ed before  by  loyalist  paramili- 
taries. A fortnight  ago  three 
men  had  approached  him,  one 
armed  with  a handgun,  but  it 1 
jammed  and  he  ran  off. 


CHILDREN  living  near 
heavy  industry  sites 
such  as  oil  refineries 


Silcott  regains 
legal  aid 

Winston  Silcott  has  success- 
fully challenged  a decision  to 
withdraw  legal  aid  granted 
him  to  pursue  a claim  of  mali- 
cious prosecution  against  the 
Metropolitan  police  commis- 
sioner, Sir  Paul  Condon. 


such  as  oil  refineries 

and  steelworks  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  cancer, 
but  nuclear  plants  produce  no 
increased  risk,  researchers 
say  today. 

Overall,  children  living 
near  industrial  sites  experi- 
enced a 20  per  cent  increase 
in  cancers  over  what  might 
have  been  expected  naturally, 
but  some  Industries  produced 
higher  levels  of  risk. 

The  research  suggests  that 
there  is  a 35  per  cent  increase 
in  childhood  cancers  among 
families  living  within  akilo- 
metre  of  a motorway,  but 
more  work  is  to  be  carried  out 
to  confirm  this. 

The  scientists  say  child- 
hood cancers  are  geographi- 
cally linked  with  three  main 
types  of  industrial  pollutants: 
volatile  gases  from  petro- 
leum. smoke  and  gases  from 


kilns  and  furnaces,  and  fumes 
from  car  engines. 

George  Knox  and  Estelle 
Gilman,  from  the  department 
of  public  health  and  epidemi- 
ology at  Birmingham  univer- 
sity, have  looked  at  all  22,458 
children  aged  up  to  15  dying 
from  leukaemia  or  cancer  be- 
tween 1953  and  1980  in  Eng- 
land, Wales  and  Scotland.  The 
researchers  have  correlated 
place  of  birth  and  place  of 
death  with  potential  environ- 
mental hazards,  looking  at 
the  number  of  cancer  deaths 
which  occurred  compared 
with  those  which  might  have 
been  expected  naturally. 

The  researchers  say.  In  the 
Journal  of  Epidemiology  and 
Community  Health,  that 
there  was  an  excess  of  can- 
cers near  oil  refineries,  big  oil 
storage  installations,  rails  ide 
oil  distribution  terminals  and 
factories  making  bitumen 
products. 

The  report  says  that  those 
living  near  oil  refineries  had 
a 27  per  cent  higher  rate  of 
cancers,  those  near  cement 


works  32  per  cent  higher  and 
those  within  a kilometre  of 
crematoria  41  per  cent  higher. 

Combustion  fumes  from 
petrol  and  diesel  might  ac- 
count for  increased  cases 
near  railways  and  motor- 
ways, though  the  link  was  not 
certain.  They  say  the  link 
with  all  the  industrial  sites 
was  most  strong  for  place  of 
birth  rather  than  place  of 
death,  suggesting  that  pollut- 
ants were  most  dangerous 
early  in  life. 

They  add  that  a number  of 
sites  produced  no  excess 
cases  of  cancer,  including 
PVC  manufacturers,  bakers, 
TV  transmitters  and  nuclear 
plants. 

Sir  Richard  Doll.  Britain’s 
foremost  epidemiologist 
the  man  who  first  discovered 
the  link  betwen  smoking  and 
cancer,  said  Prof  Knox's  work 
did  not  accord  with  what  was 
known  about  childhood  can- 
cer. He  also  questioned  the 
methodology  of  the  study, 
saying  the  statistical  methods 
used  made  the  conclusions 
uncertain.  "It  doesn’t  tie  in 
with  what  we  know.  There  Is 
a tendency  for  childhood  can- 
cere  to  Cluster  in  rural  areas, 
not  urban  ones." 


Lawyers  acting  for  a 
former  police  officer 
serving  life  for  murder- 
ing an  18-year-old  woman  win 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Appeal 
In  Edinburgh  for  his  release 
today,  claiming  that  fresh  evi- 
dence proves  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  one  of  Scotland’s  worst 
miscarriages  of  justice. 

The  court  will  be  asked  to 
grant  an  interim  liberation 
order  to  Alexander  Hall,  who 
was  jailed  nine  years  ago  for 
killing  Loma  Porter,  a family 
friend  whose  body  was  found 
near  his  home  in  June  1984. 

Scottish  Secretary  Michael 
Forsyth  referred  the  case 
back  to  appeal  earlier  this 
year  when  defence  lawyers 
were  approached  by  a Glas- 
gow man  who  came  forward 
to  say  his  brother  — the  cru- 
cial prosecution  witness  in 
the  case  — had  been  lying 
when  he  told  detectives  he 
hart  seen  Mr  Hall  and  the  vic- 
tim arguing  in  the  street  on 
the  night  she  died. 

Mike  McSherry,  Hall's  so- 
licitor, said  last  night’s  in- 
terim order  would  give  his 
client  freedom  pending  a foil 
appeal  hearing.  “IT  the  jury 
had  had  this  fresh  evidence  in 
front  of  them  when  the  case  i 
was  tried  I am  absolutely  cer- 
tain they  would  not  have  sent  I 
my  client  to  prison,  where  — 
as  a former  police  officer  — 
he  has  been  subjected  to  a life  1 
of  hen."  i 

A High  Court  jury  in  Glas- 
gow convicted  Hall  In  Septem- 
ber 1988  after  hearing  evi- 
dence from  George  McAvoy, 
who  waited  almost  three 
years  after  the  murder  before 
saying  he  had  seen  Hall  and 
Ms  Porter  arguing  near  the 
murder  scene. 

Mr  McAvoy  was  vital  to  the 
prosecution  case  because  he 
provided  corroboration  for  an 
alleged  37-word  confession 
made  by  Hall  In  the  back  of  a 
police  car  while  be  was  being 
driven  to  Drumchapel  police 
station  in  connection  with  an 
unrelated  driving  offence. 


Under  Scottish  law,  an 
accused  man  cannot  be  con- 
victed solely  on  the  basis  of 
an  uncorroborated 

confession. 

Ms  Porter’s  killing  was  one 
of  Scotland's  most  high  pro- 
file murder  cases  and  the  fail- 
ure to  find  her  killer  aroused 
anti-police  sentiments  in  her 
home  town  of  BeTlshlTl,  plac- 
ing pressure  on  detectives  to 
secure  a conviction.  Hall  had 
long  been  their  main  suspect 
and  McAvoy 's  statement 
allowed  the  Crown  to  proceed 
with  a prosecution. 

The  1988  trial  heard  that  Ms 
Porter  was  a friend  of  Hall's 
wife  and  often  babysat  for  the 
couple.  Her  body  was  found 
on  wasteland  In  Bellshlll. 
Her  throat  had  been  repeat- 
edly cut 


David  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


‘If  the  jury  had  had 
this  fresh  evidence 
they  would  not 
have  sent  my  client 
to  prison5 


Hall,  aged  42,  had  been  a 
Royal  Marble  commando  be- 
fore joining  Strathclyde 
police.  The  prosecution  said 
that  Ms  Porter’s  body  had 
been  found  In  the  “classic  | 
sentry  taking"  position  — a 
method  of  killing  forming 
part  of  Royal  Marine 

training. 

Mr  McSherry  said  there 
had  been  some  circumstantial 
evidence  against  his  client 
but  that  the  conviction  rested 
on  the  alleged  confession  and 
McAvoy ‘s  evidence. 

The  alleged  confession  has 
long  been  the  subject  of  con- 
cern. On  the  night  it  was 
given.  Hall  was  seen  by  a 
police  doctor  who  described 
him  as  "mentally  unfit”  — a 
diagnosis  he  reversed  in 
court  An  appeal  based  on 
this  medical  evidence  was 
dismissed  a year  after  the 
original  conviction. 


CHILDREN  worry  more 
about  their  home  being 
burgled  than  about  get- 
ting into  trouble  at  school  a 
survey  today  suggests. 

Almost  two  in  three  chil- 
dren — 63  per  cent  — worried 
about  their  home  being  bro- 
ken into,  the  research  found. 
Fifty-one  per  cent  worried 
about  their  parents  losing 
their  jobs. 

The  survey,  the  first  or  its 
kind,  indicates  that  childhood 
may  be  being  blighted  by 
anxiety  about  adult  issues 
such-  as  crime,  money  and 
family  stability. 

Philip  Noyes,  communica- 
tions director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which 
commissioned  the  research, 
said:  "This  shows  that  chil- 
dren do  share  the  burden  of 
their  parents’  worries,  on  top 
of  the  more  usual  things  that 
concern  young  people. 

"There  may  be  more  need 
than  parents  realise  for  them 
to  sit  down  and  talk  about 
adult  problems  with  their 
children,  to  help  put  their 
minds  at  rest." 

The  survey,  of  1,000  chil- 
dren aged  eight  to  15,  found 
that  75  per  cent  worried  about 
failing  tests  or  exams,  55  per 
cent  worried  about  getting 
Into  trouble  with  teachers.  52 
per  cent  about  being  bullied 
and  46  per  cent  about  falling 


out  with  friends.  Forty  per 
cent  worried  about  their 
parents  splitting  up  — In  ad- 
dition to  25  per  cent  whose 
parents  already  had. 

Levels  of  anxiety  were 
found  to  he  higher  among 
younger  children,  among 
girls  and  among  those  of  both 
sexes  who  said  they  were 
often  criticised. 

The  survey,  by  MORI  also 
adds  weight  to  concerns 
about  how  much  time  the 
1990s  father  devotes  to  his 
family,  as  opposed  to  his  job- 
Almost  one  in  five  of  the  chil- 
dren living  with  their  father 
could  not  recall  doing  any- 
thing with  him  in  the  previ- 
ous week.  Only  an  per  cent 
had  done  things  around  the 
house  or  garden  with  him, 
compared  with  63  per  cent 
who  bad  done  so  with  their 
mother,  and  19  per  cent  had 
done  nothing  with  their, 
father  or  did  noL  know. 

Eight  per  cent  had  done 
nothing  with  their  mother  or 
did  not  know. 

Asked  what  qualities  make 
a good  parent.  76  per  cent 
agreed  that  spending  time 
with  them  was  important  for 
a mother,  but  78  per  cent  said 
so  for  a father. 

Jim  Harding,  the  NSPCC’s 
director,  said  the  survey  pre- 
sented a reassuring  picture  of 
childhood.  Most  children 
seemed  to  enjoy  close  and  lov- 
ing relationships  with  their 
parents.  "But  even  in  the 
1990s.  some  fathers  appear  to 
be  remote  figures.” 


O Until  now,  there  has  been 
no  remotely  adequate 
life  of  this  extraordinary 
individual. 

Robin  Blackburn  on  a new 
biography  of  Che  Guevara 
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‘Iran  terrorism’  trial  comes  to  climax 
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Today’s  verdict  on  the  murder  of  Kurdish  opposition 
leaders  in  Berlin  five  years  ago  may  shatter  German 
relations  with  Tehran,  writes  Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


ALMOST  five  years 
after  a masked  hit 
squad  sprayed  a 
Greek  restaurant 
in  Berlin  with 
automatic  fire,  killing  three 
Iranian  Kurd  leaders  and  a 
colleague,  a Berlin  court  win 
deliver  its  verdict  today  in  a 
case  .which  .the  prosecution 
claims  has  provided  firm  evi- 
dence of  Iranian  sponsorship 
of  International  terrorism 

If  the  court  does  implicate 
Tehran  it  is  certain  to  embar- 
rass, the  German  government. 


which  has  long  defied  United 
States  pressure  to  isolate  Iran 
and  insisted  on  maintaining 
commercial  and  political  ties. 

Kazem  Darabi,  a Berlin- 
based  Iranian  charged  with 
organising  the  September 
1992  assault  on  the  Mykonos 
restaurant  in  the  Wflmers- 
dort  district  of  Berlin,  and  Ab- 
bas Rhayel.  a Lebanese  citi- 
zen who  was  allegedly  one  of 
two  masked  men  who  carried 
out  the  Trillings,  face  life  sen- 
tences If  convicted. 

The  other  three  defendants. 


all  Lebanese,  face  between 
five  and  11  years  in  jaiL 

Today’s  verdicts,  to  be 
banded  down  in  Room  too  of 
Berlin's  high  court,  will  con- 
clude the  so-called  Mykonos 
saga,  a trial  lasting  almost 
four  years.  The  affair 
Germany,  Iran  and  the  US  in 
a highly  charged  atmosphere. 

Iran  was  furious  with  Bonn, 
organising  large  student  dem- 
onstrations outside  the  Ger- 
man embassy  in  Tehran. 
Washington  remains  furious 
with  the  German  government. 


accusing  it  of  mollycoddling 
sponsors  of  terrorism. 

Much  of  the  trial  focused  on 
three  past  and  present  Iran- 
ian presidents.  The  judges 
heard  confidential  testimony 
from  a defected  Iranian  intel- 
ligence agent.  Prosecutors 
issued  an  international  arrest 
warrant  for  All  Fallahian, 
Iran’s  spy  chief;  contending 
that  the  murder  plot  was  mas- 
terminded with  the  blessing 
of  President  Ali  Akbar  Ha- 
shemi  Rafcanjani  and  Ayatol- 
lah Ali  Khamenei,  Iran's 
paramount  religious  leader 
and  former  president 

Another  former  president, 
Abolhassan  Banisadr,  trav- 
elled from  his  Paris 
amid  high  security  to  testify 
against  the  Iranian  state. 


Bonn,  which  Insists  there  is 
no  evidence  to  support  US  al- 
legations that  Tehran  spon- 
sors terrorism  abroad,  may 
be  faced  with  the  uncomfort- 
able feet  tba*  the  German 
court  has  furnished  evidence 
the  government  said  was 
lacking. 

Germany.  Iran's  biggest 
Western  trading  partner, 
could  be  forced  to  drop  its  pol- 
icy of  "critical  dialogue”  and 
“positive  influence",  inviting 
a tough  Iranian  response  and 
probably  forfeiting  the 
£5  billion  owed  it  by  Iran. 

Mr  Darabi,  an  Iranian  resi- 
dent In  Berlin  since  1979  who 
was 'said  to  be  an  agent  of 
Iran’s  Vevak  secret  police  and 
a middleman  for  the  Lebanese 
Hizbullah,  angrily  refuted  the 


charges.  Mr  Rhayel  sought  a 
last-minute  delay  in  the  trial. 

Iran’s  embassy  In -Bonn  is 
widely  seen  in  the  Western  in- 
telligence community  as 
Tehran's  European  headquar- 
ters for  espionage  and  orga- 
nising political  violence 
against  opponents.  Mr  Bani- 
sadr told  the  court  that  at 
least  20  opponents  of  the 
regime  bad  been  murdered  in 


Europe  since  1979. 

Mr  Darabi  was  said  to  have 
taken  his  orders  from  the 
Bonn  embassy  and  to  have  or- 
ganised the  assassinations. 

According  to  Mr  Banisadr1  s 
testimony  last  summer,  an 
Iranian  hitman  named  as 
Sharif  Banj-Hashemi.  aged  23, 
arrived  In  Berlin  from  Iran 
via  Poland  10  days  before  the 


assault  on  September  17 1992. 
The  day  after  the  attack,  he 
left  for  Iran  on  a Lebanese 

passport,  via  Lebanon. 

Mr  Banisadr  also  intro- 
duced a new  witness  to  the 
court,  an  unidentified  alleged 
former  Iranian  intelligence 
official  who  was  heard  in 
camera  last  autumn. 

The  defected  spy  was  au- 
thentic but  fled  Iran  in  1984. 
far  too  early  to  provide  damn- 
ing first-band  evidence  of  the 
alleged  high-level  plotting  in 
Tehran  before  the  murders. 
Verdicts  in  the  case  have 

been  repeatedly  delayed,  a sit- 
uation convenient  to  both 
Beam  and  Tehran,  and  last 
week  Mr  Rhayel  tried  for  a 
ftorther  delay.  In  bis  first 
words  to  the  court  in  almost 


four  years,  he  unsuccessfully 
contested  his  1987  date  of 
birth,  saying  he  was  bom  in 
1971,  in  an  attempt  to  invali- 
date the  proceedings. 

As  the  key  prosecution  wit- 
ness, Mr  Banisadr  alleged  the 
murders  were  plotted  by  a 
“special  operations  council” 
answerable  to  Ayatollah  Kha- 
menei The  council’s  members 
allegedly  Included  Mr  Falla- 
hian, the  head  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Guards,  the  official  in 
charge  of  liaison  with  Hizbul- 
lah. and  the  head  of  Ayatollah 
Khamenei’s  office. 

“The  person  who  ordered 
this  attack,  under  the  current 
Iranian  constitution  and 
under  Islamic  law,  can  be  no 
other  than  Khamenei  him- 
self.” Mr  Banisadr  said. 


Moves  to  coax 
back  Bosnians 


Jon  Hanley  In  Hetehild 


An  elderly  woman,  one  of  29  Bosnian  refugees  doe  to  return  home,  sits  among  her  belongings  as  she  waits  to  leave  Ratrngen,  Germany,  yesterday 
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LESS  than  a fortnight 
after  Germany  deported 
its  first  batch  of  Bosnian 
refugees,  Norway  and  Sweden 
have  decided  that  the  75,000 
Bosnians  they  have  been 
hostfog  are  not  going  home 
fest  enough  either. 

Unlike  Germany,  which 
plans  to  send  back  80,000  of  its 
320,000  Bosnian  refugees  this 
year  — having  deported  the 
first  40  over  Easter  — Norway 
and  Sweden  have  opted  for 
the  carrot  rather  than  the 
stick,  offering  extended  trial 
visits  and  bigger  cash  sums. 

But  those  working  with 
refugees  are  sceptical  that  the 
schemes  will  do  much  to  swell 
the  thin  trickle  of  people 
returning  voluntarily  to  their 
ravaged  homeland,  or  ease 
the  burden  on  the  two 
countries’  already  over- 
stretched welfare  budgets. 

The  Norwegian  plan,  an- 
nounced earlier  this  week,  lets 
Bosnian  refugees  return  home 
for  a trial  period  of  up  to  two 
years  without  jeopardising 
their  right  to  live  in  Norway. 

“The  idea  is  that  those  who 
want  to  go  home  now  have  the 
same  security  as  those  who 
decide  to  stay  in  Norway,"  a 
spokesman,  Dagfinn  Aanon- 
sen,  said.  “If  it  doesn't  work 
out.  they  can  come  back.” 

Last  week  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment raised  the  amount  it 


will  offer  returning  refugee 
families  to  nearly  £4,000  — 
more  than  five  times  the  cur- 
rent maximum  of  £700. 

In  the  15  months  since  the 
Dayton  peace  accords  halted 
the  fighting  in  former  Yugo- 
slavia. fewer  than  900  of  the 
roughly  12,000  Bosnian  refu- 
gees living  legally  in  Norway 
have  returned  home.  In 
Sweden,  only  300  of  a possible 
62,000  applied  for  financial 
aid  to  return  home  last  year. 

Faced  with  Bosnia's  severe 
unemployment,  shattered  in- 
frastructure and  a fragile 
peace,  many  refugees  are 
afraid  to  return.  Muslims, 
who  account  for  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  total,  say  simply 
that  they  cannot 

“It  would  be  completely  im- 
possible," said  Jasmine  Mehi- 
cic,  aged  20,  who  fled  Derventa 
near  Banja  Luka  in  1992  and  is 
now  studying  in  Norway. 
“First,  there's  not  much  left  of 
it  and  second  it  would  be  sui- 
cide — it’s  a Serb  area  now.” 

Britt  Heleland  of  the 
United  Nations  refugee 
agency  UNHCR  in  Stockholm 
said  the  Increased  payments 
would  make  a difference  to 
those  willing  to  return. 

“With  that  money,  they  will 
at  least  be  able  to  sort  out 
their  accommodation,  one  of 
the  biggest  problems,”  she 
said.  “But  neither  of  these 
schemes  will  change  the 
minds  of  the  majority  — they 
just  don’t  want  to  go  back.” 


Malaria  puts  drugs 
to  flight  in  Africa 


Net  spread 
after  lobster: 
walkout 

Buarfdh  Nlcoll  ~ 

In  Johamasbarir 


Tim  Radford  . 
Science  Editor 


LEADING  European, 
American  and  African 
scientists  warn  today 
that  disaster  looms 
over  Africa  as  the  malaria 
parasite  becomes  increas- 
ingly resistant  to  drugs. 

It  is  estimated  that  malaria 
kills  someone  every  22 
seconds,  taking  .between 
1.2  million  and  2.7  million 
lives  a year.  Health  experts 
reckon  that  between  300  mil- 
lion and  500  million  people 
have  the  disease,  and  that  one 
third  of  the  planet  is  at  risk  of 
malaria. 

Writing  In  Nature,  scien- 
tists from  the  World  Health 
Organisation,  the  London 
Schcol  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
the  Pasteur  Institute  In  Paris, 
the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  the  United  States, 
the  British  Medical  Research 
Council  and  from  the  Congo, 
Mall,  Nigeria.  Senegal  and 
Tanzania,  say  the  situation  is 
grim  and  the  challenge  posed 
by  malaria  Is  now  enormous. 


In  Senegal  alone,  deaths 
from  malaria  have  increased 
sevenfold  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  disease  is  return- 
ing in  many  countries  where 
it  had  once  been  almost 
eliminated. 

“More  than-  a mininn'  still 
die  from  it  every  year,  most  of 
Hiwm  young  children,”  the 
report  says.  “Nine  out  of  10  of 
these  deaths  occur  in  Africa, 
where  resistance  to  chloro- 
quine  is  spreading,  diminish- 
ing the  impact  of  a drug 
which  in  the  past  has  helped 
to  limit  the  damage  wreaked 
by  the  disease.” 

Resistance  Is  also  increas- 
ing to  Fansidar,  the  only 
other  drug  cheap  enough  to 
be  used  widely  on  the  conti- 
nent the  scientists  say.  Their 
appeal  comes  exactly  100 
years  after  Ronald  Ross  dis- 
covered the  role  of  the  mos- 
quito in  spreading  the  ma- 
laria parasite,  and  Ironically, 
the  problem  of  resistance  is 
increasing  as  multinational 
drug  companies  are  abandon- 
ing research  into  malaria. 

Global  spending  by  govern- 
ments on  malaria  research  is 


I put  at  about  £53  million.  Phar- 
maceutical companies  proba- 
bly spend  about  the  same.  But 
this  still  leaves  malaria  as  a 
very  poor  relation:  in  Britain 
alone,  more  than  twice  the 
combined  sum  is  spent  cm 
cancer  research. 

"The  challenge  Is  enor- 
mous,” say  the  scientists. 
“New  approaches  are  needed 
to  control  malaria  and  its 
mosquito  vectors.  New  drugs 
must  be  found  to  prevent  and 
treat  the  disease,  and  vac- 
cines need  to  be  developed. 
This  requires  research  at 
every  level.” 

They  conclude:  “The  inter- 
national community  a 
responsibility  to  recognise 
malaria,  like  the  Aids  pan- 
demic, as  a major  challenge, 
and  to  commit  itself  to  do 
more  to  prevent  the  disaster 
that  looms  over  Africa." 

Only  last  week  WHO  ex- 
perts expressed  concern 
about  the  return  of  old 
plagues  in  Eastern  Europe  as 
health  services  and  econo- 
mies faltered.  Malaria,  itself 
an  Italian  word,  has  in- 
creased tenfold  in  Europe. 


COUTH  AFRICAN  police 
wbaveset  up  roadblocks  in 
an  effort  to  stop  locals  from 
running  off  with  thousands  of 
rock  lobsters  that  have  been 
“walking  out* of  the  ocean” 
north  of  Cape  Town.  .. 

The  crayfish,  whose  com- 
bined weight  at  1 .000  tons  rep- 
resents half  the  country's 
annual  commercial  quota, 
have  been  scuttling  on  to  the 
beach  at  Elands  Bay  since 
Sunday.  They  are  trying  to  es- 
cape a deadly  red  tide  that  is 
robbing  the  water  of  oxygen. 

Thousands  of  people  carry- 
ing laundry  baskets  and  milk 
cartons  have  rushed  to  the 
coast  Few  want  to  respect  a 
law  that  allows  only  four 
crayfish  per  person  per  day . 

The  authorities  are  furious, 
not  only  because  the  red  tide 
can  make  crayfish  toxic,  but 
because  the  country  has 
sought  to  preserve  stocks. 

“People  removing  crayfish 
from  the  west  coast  area  with- 
out a permit  will  be  prosecuted 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
the  crayfish  is  dead  or  alive,” 
Cape  province's  attorney-gen- 
eral, Frank  Kahn,  said. 


US  to  publish  ‘Nazi  gold’  papers 


Martin  WaHcsr 
in  Washington 


THE  state  department  is 
about  to  release  a cache  of  de- 
classified documents,  along 
with  a report  on  wartime. and 
post-war  negotiations  withjts 
allies,  the  Swiss  and  other 
neutrals  which  claims  that 
Britain  and  France  frustrated 
oixl  delayed.-  attempts  by  the 
United  States  to  recover  gold 
and  valuables  seized  by  the 
Nazis-'  . 

The  documents  also  show 
that  the  US  efforts  stowed  as 
the  cold  war  got  under  way 
after  the  second  world  war. 
The  US  plumped  for  its  geo- 
political priority  hi  main- 
taining its..- European  alli- 
ances, ,amf  Washington’s 
attempts  to  apply  pressure  to 
Portugal,  for  example,  gave 
way  to  a determination  to  se- 
cure landing  rights  in  the 
Portuguese-owned  Azores. 


The  imminent  release  of 
the  files  helped  spur  Portu- 
gal’s prime  minister,  Antonio 
Guterres,  to  announce  last 
week  that  a representative  of 
the  World  Jewish  Congress 
in  Washington  would  join  a 
new  three-member  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  Portu- 
gese archives. 

Brazil,  where  more  than  a 
thousand  Nazis  sought  refuge 
after  the -War,  also  figures  in 
the  US  flies.  Brazil  this  week 
set  up  a special  commission 
to  probe  its  government  and 
banking  archives  to  trace  il- 
legally-seized valuables 
transferal  to  the  country  by 
Nazis. 

The  US  state  department  s 
report  will  be  unvefied  by  an  ; 
under-secretary,  Stuart  Eiz- 1 
enstat  a former  ambassador 
to  the  European  Union.  The 
report  will  broadly  support 
passionate  and  controversial 
accusations  made  by  the  New 
York  Republican  senator  Al- 


-fonse  d’ Amato  against  the 
Swiss  banking  Industry.  Mr 
D’Amato’s  demands  for 
recompense  provoked  Swiss 
accusations  of  “blackmail”. 

These  diplomatic  repercus- 
sions help  explain  why  the 
release  of  the  US  toes  is 
being  tightly  controlled. 
Even  Senate  Investigators 
will  be  allowed  to  see  the 
report  and  documents  only 
on  the  morning  of  their  pub- 
lication. currently  scheduled 
for  today.  ^ 

The  US  had  by  far  the  best 
available  data  on  individual 
foreign  holdings  in  Swiss 
hanks,  because  of  a secret  op- 
eration by  the  treasury  in 
1940-41.  It  placed  agents  in 
Swiss  bank  branches  in  New 
York  to  obtain  the  fun  list  of 
client  accounts.  .. 

The  American  archives  to 
be  published  will  reveal  just 
how  much  the  allies  knew  by 
the  last  year  of  the  war  of 
Nazi  Germany's  dependence 


on  Swiss  and  other  neutral 

New  documents -are  surfac- 
ing constantly,  with  Swiss 
cantonal  records  in  Lau- 
sanne revealing  a mass  of  re- 
cords of  individual  bank  ac- 
counts, including  many 
closed  by  the  hanks  without 
authorisation  during  the 
second  world  war. 

Listing  the  names  and  de- 
posits of  account  holders  at 
the  Credit  Foneier  Vaudois 
bank  in  Lausanne,  the  re- 
cords duplicate  archives 
which  the  Swiss  banks  them- 
selves claimed  to  have  lost 

The  canton  copies  of  the 
hank  records  confirm  the 
otherwise  undocumented 
cinimK  of  many  Holocaust 
survivors  and  their  descen- 
dants. filed  in  a $20  billion 
class-action  lawsuit  in  the 
New  York  federal  court 
against  Swiss  banks  by  a 
Manhattan  attorney,  Edward 
Fagan. 


Kinnock  seeks  Euro- wide  cut 
in  speed  limit  and  safer  cars 


Stephen  Bates 


in  Strasbourg 


EUROPE’S  car-driving 
culture  came  under 
double  assault  yester- 
day as  the  transport  commis- 
sioner, Neil  Kinnock,  put 
Toward  proposals  for  in- 
creased road  safety  and  mem- 
bers of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment pressed  for  tougher 
limits  on  exhaust  emissions. 

Mr  Kinnock’s  ideas  include 
a co-ordinated  effort  to  reduce 
road  speeds,  set  uniform 
drink-driving  levels,  make 
the  use  of  headlights  compul- 
sory even  in  daylight  and  im- 
prove safety  standards  for 
cars. 

A legal  loophole  which  lets 
drivers  banned  for  motoring 
offences  in  one  member  state 
obtain  licences  in  others  may 
be  closed. 

More  than  45,000  people  are 
killed  each  year  and  1.6  mil- 
lion injured  on  Europe’s 
roads,  at  an  annual  cost  to 
medical  and  other  services  es- 
timated at  more  than 
£117  billion.  Experts  say  one 
in  four  deaths  could  be  pre- 


vented if  speeds  were  cut  by 
an  average  of  only  3mph. 

Mr  Kinnock  said:  "If  that 
number  of  deaths  was  caused 
by  a plague  or  a war  there 
would  be  an  outcry.” 

Other  figures  suggest  that 
one  person  in  80  will  die  on 
the  roads  and  one  in  three 
will  need  hospital  treatment 
because  of  a road  accident 
Britain’s  safety  record  is 
the  European  Union's  best  in 
1994,  168  people  were  killed 


per  million  cars  compared 
with  374  In  France,  987  in 
Greece  and,  worst  of  all,  1,043 
in  Portugal. 

The  proposal  to  impose 
Europe-wide  bans  on  errant 
drivers  is  opposed  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  — and  would 
probably  be  opposed  by  an  in- 
coming Labour  administra- 
tion — on  the  grounds  that  it 
might  interfere  with  domestic 
judicial  practices. 

The  adoption  of  such  bans 


would  probably  require  a 
unanimous  vote  by  the  mem- 
ber states. 

Other  countries  too  will 
have  problems  with  the  Com- 
mission's plans,  including 
Germany,  which  has  no  speed 
limit  on  its  motorways,  and 
the  Scandinavians,  who  im- 
pose tougher  penalties  on 
drink-drivers. 

Mr  Kinnock  said  they 
would  not  be  forced  to  accept 
more  lenient  standards. 


Meanwhile  MEPs  criticised 
the  plans  put  forward  by  the 
Commission  last  year  to 
reduce  pollution  by  tighten- 
ing vehicle  emission  stan- 
dards over  the  next  13  years. 

Critics  claim  that  the 
reductions  are  less  stringent 
than  the  controls  in  Scandina- 
via and  will  have  little  effect 
Car  manufacturers  and  the 
oil  industry  say  the  proposals 
would  be  too  costly. 

Patricia  McKenna,  an  Irish 


Green  MEP,  told  the  Parlia- 
ment “If  car  manufacturers 
had  their  way  our  towns  and 
cities  would  be  even  more 
clogged  with  cars.  It  is  time 
that  MEPs  resisted  the  pres- 
sure that  industry  is  trying  to 
exert 

“Allowing  the  motor  indus- 
try to  dictate  environmental 
policy  would  be  like  putting 
the  fox  in  charge  of  the  hen 
house.” 

The  Commission  hopes  that 
at  the  least  it  can  co-ordinate 
information  on  the  results  of 
car  safety  tests  for  car  buyers. 
Manufacturers  have  given 
outline  agreement 

Mr  Kinnock,  anxious  not  to 
incur  Eurosceptic  headlines 
about  more  directives  from 
Brussels,  said  the  ElLs  power 
to  impose  uniform  standards 
on  the  15  member  states  was 
limited  to  exhorting  all  gov- 
ernments to  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best 

But  he  did  criticise  the  de- 
clining practice,  still  followed 
in  Belgium,  of  allowing  prior- 
ity to  cars  emerging  from  the 
right. 


“It  defies  logic  as  well  as 
imperilling  life,”  he  said. 


‘If  plague  or  war  caused  that  number 
of  deaths  there  would  be  an  outcry’ 


Textbook  case  of  French  male  bias 


Paul  Webster  in  Paris 


MORE  than  20  years 
after  French  school 
textbooks  were  con- 
demned for  discriminating 
against  women,  a govern- 
ment inquiry  team  says 
they  still  belittle  female 
roles  through  persistent 
stereotypes. 

A report  to  be  submitted 
to  the  prime  minister. 
Alain  Juppd,  today  recom- 
mends an  argent  review  of 
teaching  aids  which  almost 
obliterate  women’s  contri- 
bution to  French  history 
and  continue  to  emphasise 
a dependent  status. 

Simone  Rignault,  a Gaull- 
ist  MP  and  psychologist 
who  drew  up.  the  report 
with  a conservative  senator 
and  former  head  teacher, 
Philippe  Ricbert,  has 
pointed  out  dozens  of  cases 
from  nursery  to  senior 
school  that  show  little  has 


changed  since  1975,  when 
the  last  report  was  drawn 
up. 

“The  woman  is  always 
portrayed  as  a wife,  a 
mother  or  working  In 
minor  administrative 
jobs,”  she  said.  “To  sum  up. 
the  maw  has  an  attache  case 
and  the  woman  has  a shop- 
ping basket.” 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the 
women’s  affairs  minister, 
Francoise  Glroud,  said 
school  books  depicted 
women  as  totally  depen- 
dent on  men  and  reduced  to 
an  instrument  of  the  con- 
sumer society.  The  new 
report  says  sexist  portraits 
are  now  more  discreet,  bat 
probably  more  dangerous 
because  they-  reflect  fixed 
attitudes. 

Mr  Juppd  will  be  told  that 
some  of  the  worst  stereo- 
types — the  man  puffing  his 
pipe  while  the  woman 
washes  up  — have  been 
modified,  but  belittling  of 


[ women  ranges  from  the 
subtle  to  the  insulting. 

“Une  Jille  bien  is  pretty, 
while  un  Homme  bien  does 
something  worthwhile.” 
Ms  Rignault  said.  “Some  of 
the  real  surprises  can  be 
found  in  grammar  man- 
uals. A primary  textbook 
explains  the  difference  be- 
tween masculine  and  femi- 
nine verb  forms  by  equat- 
ing un  garqon  [a  boy]  with 
un  livre  [a  book]  and  une 
Jille  [a  girl)  with  une  casse- 
role [a  saucepan]. 

“A  grammar  book  for  11- 
year-olds  Includes  the  sen- 
tence: ‘He  spoke  to  her  so 
she  wouldn't  get  bored.’ 
Girls  are  made  to  listen  to 
boys.” 

Science  books,  which  de- 
pend heavily  on  comic 
strips,  provide  striking  ex- 
amples. Illustrations  of 
boys  are  used  to  explain 
technical  and  engineering 
theories  while,  to  describe 
the  manufacture  of  nylon,  a 


pin-up  displays  her  stock- 
ings. In  mathematics,  the 
husband  bays  an  electric 
drill,  the  wife  a roast 

“When  we  were  given 
this  task  we  thought  we 
were  tackling  an  outdated 
problem,”  Ms  Rignault 
said.  “We  soon  discovered 
that  boys  always  have  an 
active  role  and  the  girls  are 
just  there  to  be  submissive. 
In  addition,  there  is  a pore 
numerical  problem  — men 
vastly  outnumber  women 

In  all  wiannaltt.” 

The  worst  complaints  are 
inspired  by  history  and  lit- 
erature books.  In  most  his- 
tory lessons,  only  three 
women,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Marie 
Curie,  are  covered  in  depth. 

Roselyne  Bachelot,  presi- 
dent of  a Gaullist  watchdog 
on  women’s  political  rights, 
said  the  textbooks,  issued  as 
part  of  a national  curricu- 
lum, gave  a false  image 
from  the  start  of  education. 
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Robin  Cook  will  be  very  pleased  - 
the  name  of  the  game  is  not  putting 
a foot  wrong.  The  campaign  recipe 
will  be  to  play  it  ultra-safe 

Peter  Sissons 


Phone-ins  used  to  be  much  more 
tentative  and  much  more  obedient 
Now  it  is  respectable,  people  are 
relaxed  and  they  know  the  rules 

Brian  Walker,  Editor,  Election  Cali 


The  Guardian  Thursday  April  10 1997 


Steve  Bell  on  the  campaign 


21  days  to  go 


Good  days  John  Stalker  : 

The  former  Manchester  pdfibe  ' •; 
chief  is  helping  Martin  BeP  with  his 
sleaze  inquiries  inTatton.  HBs 
“shoot  t6  kiir  experiences  could 
be  invaluably  _ 

Bad  days  Jerry  Hayes 

The  high-profile  Tory  MP 
needed  an  X-ray  after  a punch 
on  the  jaw  from  a particularly 
aggressive  Essexmanirr  his  . 
Hartaw  constituency. 

Claims  of  the  day 

1.  “We  know  what  Neil  Hamilton 
starKds  fon  good  schools, 
low  taxes,  good  hospitals  and 
booming  economy  “ ■ 

— Michael  Hesettine 

2.  "i  hope  Neil  wins.  People 
HRe  a bonny  fighter." : - 
— B^nes&Thaichar 

Old  Labour  watch:  Roy  Hattersleyja^'^ 

Vbteran long luncher hehrfUBy  •-  . 7 

compared  Tony  Blair  to  Margaret  , ‘ "Clif  \-‘M 
Thatcher.  MHe  is  not  a leader  - : 

who  allows  compromise. 

He  pursues  his  aims  with 
the  ruthlessness  that  . 
characterised  Mrs  Thatcher.**! 

Match  of  the  day  r 

Labour  won  the  baddng.of  Mansfield  Town 
Football  Club , langiiishingift  the  itudcfleofthe- 
thirci division.  ■./ . . . 

Si#  Robin  bay 

The  bow-tied  inqtifeitorreturmd 
to  thefray  with  ahustingsslot . 
on  breakl^teHy.Hernahaged 
loconfuse  Hatton{Derek)  with 
Tatton  ^ahdacheat).  V; 

Sierra  driver  oftbe  day  V: 

Tony  Blair’stargetvc^^  Hams,  74, 
driver  of  a-sjtyer  Sierra  Ghia*  reg  YCD  BSTt. 
‘TheTorfesdo  nothing  for  Reworking  class,  so.  ' 
;i’H  be  backing  Blar.  fd  never  vote  for  M^or—  * 
even  if  I won  the  jottery,"  •.  v : 

Andrew Gulf  ' 


BBC  man  fights  on  lone  front 


Search  for  Tory 
alternative  ends 


Davfd  Ward 

and  Emn  MacAskUl 


CONSERVATIVE 
dissidents  in 
the  Tatton  con- 
stituency last 
night  ruled  out 
any  prospect  or 
putting  up  an  independent 
Tory  candidate  to  oppose 
Neil  Hamilton,  now  named  as 
the  official  candidate. 


"None  of  them  is  prepared 
to  do  it  and  I don't  think  it 
would  have  much  effect,”  said 
an  insider  close  to  the  rebels. 
‘They’d  get  a few  hundred 
votes  and  be  made  to  look 
chumps.” 

Martin  Bell,  the  indepen- 
dent anti-corruption  candi- 
date. announced  on  his 
second  full  day  in  politics  that 
be  was  resigning'  from  the 
BBC  after  35  years'  sen-ice. 

Last  night  he  was  meeting 


members  of  the  local  Labour 
Party  as  they  gathered  to  en- 
dorse their  decision  to  with- 
draw their  own  candidate. 
Labour's  deputy  leader  John 
Prescott  and  North-west  cam- 
paigns manager  lan  McCart- 
ney were  expected  to  attend. 

It  became  clear  yesterday 
that  opposition  to  Mr  Hamil- 
ton from  local  party  members 
is  fragmented  and  unorga- 
nised. although  several  were 
in  contact  by  phone  yester- 
day. They  admitted  they  were 
bitterly  disappointed  by  Tues- 
day night's  decision  to  en- 
dorse Mr  Hamilton  and 
pleased  that  more  than  a 
third  of  those  at  the  adoption 
meeting  had  failed  to  support 
the  official  candidate. 

None  of  the  dissidents  plans 


to  resign  from  the  party,  but 
may  adopt  political  guerrilla 
tactics  which  could  involve 
public  readings  from  the  book 
Sleaze,  which  charts  the  his- 
tory of  Mr  Hamilton's  alleged 
involvement  in  the  cash-for- 
questions  affair. 

Laurence  Hobday,  who  ex- 
pressed his  disgust  after 
Tuesday  night's  meeting  and 
resigned  as  a councillor  on 
Macclesfield  borough  council, 
went  to  ground.  He  issued  a 
statement  saying  he  would 
make  no  further  comment 

Richard  Cussons,  who  also 
spoke  out  against  Mr  Hamil- 
ton after  the  adoption  meet- 
ing. said  he  would  not  stand 
as  an  independent  candidate. 
“My  main  reason  for  oppos- 
ing Mr  Hamilton  is  that  I be- 


lieve he  is  damaging  the  Con- 
servative Party,  the  Tatton 
Conservative  Association  and 
this  government’s  chances  of 
being  re-elected.” 

‘1  am  actually  a very  loyal 
person.  But  loyalty  can  some- 
times be  stretched  too  Car. 
Members  who  attended  that 
meeting  have  been  loyal  to 
the  point  of  being  suicidal." 

John  Major  unreservedly 
backed  Mr  Hamilton:  "1 
would  vote  for  Neil  Hamilton 
and  that  is  what  I advise 
everybody  in  Tatton  to  do." 
Conservative  Central  Office 
10  days  ago  briefed  Journal- 
ists that  Mr  Major  had  with- 1 
drawn  his  support  from  Mr  | 
Hamilton  but  after  the  inter- 
vention of  rightwing  Cabinet  I 


ministers  loyal  to  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, Mr  Major  switched  tack. 

The  party's  deputy  leader, 
Michael  Heseltine.  was  dis- 
tinctly cooler  towards  Mr 
Hamilton,  saying  it  would  be 
for  Sir  Gordon  Downey,  who 
conducted  the  inquiry  into 
the  cash-for-qoestions  affair, 
to  make  the  judgment. 

Tony  Blair  sought  to 
broaden  the  affair  by  claim- 
ing that  Mr  Hamilton’s  candi- 
dature was  a sign  of  Mr  Ma- 
jor's weakness.  "Like  Martin 
Bell,  I am  willing  to  give  Mr 
Hamilton  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  on  the  allegations  as 
yet  unproven.  But  there  are 
enough  admitted  wrong- 
doings to  merit  Mr  Hamil- 
ton's stepplngdown." 

Speaking  in  Plymouth,  be 


said:  “If  a candidate  of  mine 
had  taken  the  gifts  and  pay- 
ments Mr  Hamilton  took  with- 
out declaring  them,  he  would 
not  be  a Labour  candidate. 

Mr  Bell,  who  had  spent  the 
morning  meeting  voters  in 
Wilsmlow.  said  he  resigned 
from  the  BBC  with  a sad 
heart  ‘It  became  quite  obvi- 
ous to  me  in  the  past  days, 
especially  now  we  are  in  for 
the  long  haul,  that  I couldn't 
remain  even  theoretically  a 
BBC  reporter,”  he  said. 

“It  was  easier  for  them  and 
easier  for  me.  I'm.  not  going 
back.  I expect  to  be  the  next 
Member  of  Parliament  for 
this  constituency.  They  took 
this  quite  well  in  foot  I would 
say  with  a certain  degree  of 
relief.” 


Mr  Ben  was  welcomed  to 
Knutsford  by  an  armoured 
scout  car  decked  out  in  white 
UN  livery  which  parked 
briefly  outside  his  hotel  and 
by  John  Stalker,  the  farmer 
deputy  chief  constable  of 
Greater  Manchester  Police, 
who  offered  his  support 

“He  is  Mr  Integrity  in  these 
parts,”  said  Mr  Bell.  “He  has 
cross-party  credibility  and 
can  be  a very  valuable  ad- 
viser on  local  issues." 

Mr  Stalker  said  his  support 
was  a non-political  act  "I 
know  what  the  local  feeling 
is.  I think  I have  my  finger  on 
the  pulse  of  Mr  Hamilton's 
supporters  more  than  he  has. 
I believe  he  is  listening  to 
people  who  are  telling  him 
what  he  wants  to  hear.” 


Regal  Thatcher  fuels  fogies’  face-licking  fantasies 


Baroness  Thatcher  campaigning  in  Christchurch  yesterday 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

l A #E  were  waiting  for 
\# \ / the  Pounder  and  Life 
V V President  of  the 
World  Institute  ofThat- 
cherology . who  was  late. 
Her  aide  briefed  os  about 
what  would  happen  when 
she  arrived  at  the  garden 
centre  In  Christchurch — 
founded  in  1742,  It  improba- 
bly claimed.  We  looked  in 
vain  for  a Georgian  gro-bag, 
or  a gnome  in  a periwig. 

She  would  be  presented 
with  a shovel.  Would  she 
shovel  anything  with  her 
shovel?  ‘'No,*'  the  aide  said, 
“there  is  nothing  to  shovel 


with  the  shovel.  It  is  a cere- 
monial shovel." 

Finally  the  limousine  ar- 
rived, and  she  emerged, 
looking  more  regal  than 
ever.  She  has  the  same  tilt  of 
the  head,  the  same  gracious 
smile,  and  faces  the  same 
phalanxes  of  children  fes- 
tooned with  bouquets.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the 
Queen  Is  said  to  quite  like 
John  Major. 

We  asked  her  about 
sleaze,  and  she  told  ns  that 
what  mattered  were  the 
Issues,  chiefly  her  own 
successes. 

The  Christchurch  Tories 
cheered  in  a wonderfully 
old-fashioned  way.  “Bravo! 
Hooray  I”  they  shouted,  as  if 
urging  on  the  1st  XV. 

' A colleague  asked  her  if 
she  was  satisfied  with  Neil 


Hamilton.  The  eyes  hooded. 
“ Are  you  perfect?"  she 
asked,  as  her  false  logic- 
trap  snapped  shut. 

She  went  inside,  where 
she  was  attacked  by  two 
small  dogs.  Sadly  we  were 
not  allowed  to  see  this  his- 
torical event.  “They  just 
wanted  to  lick  her  fece.” 
said  a witness.  One  thought 
of  all  those  sad  young  right- 
wing  fogies,  who  fantasise 
every  night  about  doing 
that  very  thing. 

We  moved  to  a nearby 
school  where  the  reception 
class  had  been  lined  up  to 
greet  her.  This  was  a wise 
move.  Being  only  five,  they 
were  the  only  generation 
who  cant  remember  when 
she  was  prime  minister. 

“We’ve  got  lots  of  chil- 
dren here!”  she  exclaimed, 


and  you  could  see  people 
biting  their  lips  and  defi- 
nitely hot  saying  “Well,  it  is 
a school”.  She  set  out  to 
learn  all  their  names,  with 
mixed  success.  “Bye-bye” 
said  one  of  them  as  she  left. 
“You  are  Max,”  she  replied. 
“William,  actually,”  said 
his  mother.  “William. 
What’s  the  little  girl's 
name?” 

“It's  Jade.”  “Jade,  that’s 
a lovely  name,"  she  said, 
then  spoiled  the  effect  by 
adding:  "You  should  be  very 
careful  when  choosing  a 
name,  because”  — voice 
lowered  confidentially — 
“they  keep  them  for  life." 

Fred  Wood,  an  89-year- 
old  war  veteran  in  his  med- 
als, had  come  to  ask  her 
about  Europe.  He  suddenly 
found  himself  the  only 


guest  at  a one-person  press 
conference.  To  for  Brit- 
ain!” she  said.  “We  must 
recover  our  own  parliamen- 
tary sovereignty.  • -our 

own  flnanrial  nnri 

our  currency!”  (Actually 
she  said  an  awful  lot  more, 
and  Mr  Wood  nodded  in 
agreement,  though  it  may 

have  been  a waste  of  time 
since  he  turned  out  to  be  al- 
most completely  deaf.) 

After  lunch  we  were  In 
Aldershot,  which  used  to  be 
Julian  Critchley's  seat.  “I 
spent  27  years  making  sure 
she  never  set  foot  in  the 
place,”  he  told  the  BBC 
yesterday. 

We  visited  a plastics  fac- 
tory which,  among  other 
things,  makes  the  stuff  that 
goes  In  flak  jackets.  It  also 
makes  bomb-proof  litter 


bins,  which  perhaps — 
short  of  an  armour-plated 
handbag — are  the  perfect 
metaphor  of  the  Thatcher 
years. 

Bizarrely,  we  ended  the 
day  at  Aldershot  Town  foot- 
ball clnb,  which  Is  now  in 
the  Ids  League,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Seventh 
Division. 

She  talked  to  the  players, 
but  refused  to  kick  a baU. 
Instead  she  kicked  Tony 
Blair.  The  Washington  Post 
man  said  that  Americans 
saw  Mr  Blair  as  the  new 
Margaret  Thatcher . 

think  they’ve  got  the 
sex  wrong,  they’ve  got  the 
willpower  wrong,  the 
reasoning  wrong ...  his  Is  a 
conversion  of  convenience. 
I had  to  make  a revelation.  I 
had  a conviction.” 


POP  INTO  HOMEBASE  FOR  SOME  TOOLS  AND  YOU 
COULD  END  UP  WITH  A COUPLE  OF  SCREWDRIVERS. 

At  Homebase  you'll  get  a scratch  card  that  could  win  you 
one  of  five  Concorde  flights  to  New  York. 
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Rival  tax  claims  in  turmoil 


IFS  report  says 
spending  plans 
face  big  snags 


x?* 


-;:vi , 


UnyfiHott 
and  Michael  White 


ONSERVATIVB 
and  Labour  tax 
plans  were  both 


jnore  transparent,”  says  the 
UTS-  It  said  the  Tory  pledge  of 
a 20  per  emit  basic  lncnwia  tax 
rate  and  a new  10  per  rent 
starting  rate  from  Labour 
TOuld  not  necessarily  help 
the  poorest  and  improving 


*t*iv  • 


holed  below  the  work  incentives, 
waterline  by  inde-  The  IPS  also  pointed  out 
pendent  analysis  last  night  that  the  poorest  10  per  cent 
after  a running  campaign  have  suffered  inore  from  tax 
battle  in  which  each  side  rises  over  the  past  five  years 
accused  the  other  of  deceit  than  the  richest  10  per  cent 


and  betrayal  cm  the  central 
issue  of  the  election. 

Both  parties  claimed  the 
report  of  the  Institute  for  FIs- 


an  average  loss  of  8.3  per  cent 
of  post-tax  income  against  22 
per  cent  Though  Mr  Major 
repeatedly  told  reporters  at 


n-v 

hv/v  ,fvi* 


cal  Studies  (IFS)  on  the  Gov-  his  London,  press  conference 
ernmenf  s record  since  1992  yesterday  that  “the  tax  bur- 


vindicated  their'  on 

family  tar  and  income  — 

£l,100  a year  better  off  accord- 
ing to  the  Tories',  £2,125  extra 
tax  per  family  since  1992,  ac- 
cording to  Labour. 

In  fact,  the  independent  IPS 


disputed  the  data  put  out  by  I in  1990. 


den  is  about  static”  compared 
with  the  last  election  — five 
years  ago  yesterday  — Tory 
officials  privately  confirm  ft  i 
is  still  higher,  than  in  1991/92  i 

and  higher  than  before  he 
succeeded  Margaret  Thatcher 


both  parties,  saying  that  they 
were  offering  “answers  to  dif- 
ferent questions"  and  using 
different  tax  years  to  maxi- 
mise their  claims.  But  the  av- 
erage family  is  definitely  pay- 
ing £7  more  a week,  says  the  ! 
IFS,  though  family  income  is  I 
£765  a year  up  over  1991/92.  : 

In  a warning  likely  to  prove  ! 
prophetic  the  IFS  said  both  I 
parties  would  have  severe 


The  IFS,  a London-based 
think  tank,  even  stated  that 
the  overall  tax  burden  as  a 
share  of  national  wealth  is 
higher  than  when  Mr 
Thatcher  first  came  to  power 
in  1979.  “Over  the  period  1978- 
79  to  1997/98,  we  see  a clear 
. ..  increase  in  the  tax  level,’' 
it  states. 

The  IFS  analysis  insisted 
that  Mr  Major  could  only  jus- 


problems  hitting  the  spending  tify  his  £1.100  increase  in  fkm- 


totals  proposed  by  the  Trea- 
sury for  the  next  three  years, 


fly  income  by  including  six 
years  Instead  of  five.  As  fbr 


particularly  in  health,  where  Labour's  £2,125  loss,  .to 
fiie  projected  increases  are  achieve  that  calculation 
the  smallest  in  the  49-year  Labour  had  to  give  far  more 


history  of  the  NHS, 


weight  to  the  Lamont-Clarke 


Labour's  plan  for  a windfall  tax  increases  in  1993/94  than 


tax  on  the  privatised  utilities 
is  also  criticised,  on  the 
grounds,  that  the  burden  is 
unlikcayno  fall  on  those  who 
haffgamfri  jftofct  from  the  sell- 
offs,  but  bn  consumers.  Minis- ■ 


to  Kenneth  Clarke’s  tax  cuts 
in  1996  and  1996,  the  IFS  said. 

That  {jUd*pt  stop  the  parties  i 
slugging -tf;  out  Tony  Blair 
highlighted  22  tax  increases  — 
equivalent  to  7p  in  foe  £ on  I 


ters  will  seize.-,  on  that  { income  tax— part  of  92  betray- 


confcesslon. 

“The  most  troubling  aspect 


ads  across  a range  of  policies, 
all  sinfce  1992.  For  his  part  Mr 


of  the  tax  is  that  it  demon-  Major  chose  to  stress  "my  re- 
states the  fact  that,.  In  order  cord  of  achievement”  which 


to  raise  revenue,  political  par- 
ties increasingly  seek  to  con- 
jure up  new  taxes  on  targets 


included  the  best  British  eco- 
nomic performance  fix*  a gen- 1 
erationBut  file  IFS  said  living 


they  believe  will  be  palatable  standards  had  risen  far  less 
to  the  electorate,  rather  than  rapidly  in  the  fourth  Conserva- 
being  able  to  raise  revenue,  live  term  than  in  either.198337 
from  the  existing  tax  struo-  or  1987-92  and  not  much  faster 
ture,  which  would  be  more  co-  than  during  the  slump-affected 
herent  economically  and  also  first  Thatcher  term. 


Tony  Blair  and  his  wife  Cherie  campaigning  in  the  West  country  yesterday 
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Control  put  Labour  in  spin 


Michael  White  on  reasons 
behind  Blair  policy  ‘U-turns’ 


LABOUR’S  low-key 
transport  spokesman, 
Andrew  Smith,  got  his 
16  minutes  of  fame 
this  week  when  Conservative 
researchers  publicised  a 
much-cheered  passage -of  bis 
1996  party  conference  speech. 
He  probably  wishes  they 
hadn't. 

The  incident  is  the  latest  is 
a series  of  running  campaign  , 
rows  in  which  Labour  has 
been  accused  of  unprincipled  1 
U-turns.  In  reality.  Labour’s 
problem  has  bed  more  one  of 
over-tight  news  management 
In  its  desire  to  maximise  its 
appeal  to  core  loyalists  and  to 
floating  voters  it  sends  differ- 
ent messages  to  different  au- 
diences. Sometimes  it  Is 
bound  to  get  caught  out 
So  it  was  with  Mr  Smith. 
"The  Tories  have  dreamed  up 
a crazy  new  scheme.  They 
want  to  flog  off  the  National 
Air  Traffic  Control  Service. 
Labour  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  block  thin  sell-off."  he 
could  be  seen1  telling  Black- 
pool delegates  on  October  2 In 


TV  archive  dips  re-shown  on 
Monday  night 

Labour  now  says  that,  late 
February,  its  trade  spokes- 
man. Margaret  Beckett,  was 
already  hinting  that  a Blair 
government  would  keep  an 
open  mind  about  privatising 
the  system. 

Opposition  MPs  had  spotted 
that  NATS  was  listed  as  a po- 
tential 1998  sale  in  the  Trea- , 
sury  Red  Book,  published  last 
November,  and  adjusted  their 
rhetoric  accordingly;  they 
now  say.  On  Saturday  the 
Press  Association  news 
agency  quoted  a Lablour 
spokesman  as  accusing  the 
Tories  of  “plucking  cme  sen- 
tence from  a speech  that  is  six 
months  old”  while  ignoring 
recent  statements.  Gordon 
Brown  repeated  that  gloss  on 
Radio  4 yesterday.  . 

Unfortunately  for  Labour 
spin  control,  yesterday's 
Daily  Man  printed  a letter 
from  junior  transport  spokes- 
man, Keith  Bradley,  dated 
February  5 re-stating  the 
Smith  doctrine.  Scottish  trade 


Andrew  Smith ...  brief  fame 
as  ‘contradictory  voice’ 

union  leaders  claimed  that 
George  Robertson,  shadow 
Scottish  secretary,  assured 
them  much  more  recently 
them  NATS  would  “remains 
in  the  public  sector”. 

In  effect,  hard-boiled  Tory 
officials  are  saying,  “either 
they  are  incompetent  and 
don’t  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  or  they  are 
liars”.  They  say  so  even  as 
they  try  to  defend  John  Ma- 
jor’s far  more  tendentious  tax 
figures.  If  Labour  has  learned 
to  lie  unfaUnkingly  It  has 


learned  from  the  Tories  and 
the  Daily  Mafl. 

The  row  is  really  about  the 
Tory  drive  to  persuade  voters 
"you  can’t  trust  Tony  Blair”. 

According  to  the  Mail  and 
Michael  Heseltine,  Labour  is 
performing  dally  Upturns  — 
at  least  five  since  the  mani- 
festo launch  — under  the 
pressure  of  the  campaign. 

But,  learning  from  Neil 
Kinnoct  and  Bill  Clinton’s 
mistakes,  the  Blair  campaign 
has  been  ruthless  in  eliminat- 
ing exposed  policy  flanks. 

As  Mr  Blair  fold  the  City  on 
Monday,  they  are  very  prag- 
matic about  privatisation  and 
much  else.  What  they  are  too 
good  at  is  targeting  different 
audiences  and  doing  so  on  an' 
ad  hoc  basis. 

Thus  last  week  Mr  Blair 
got  into  trouble  in  seeking  to 
reassure  Engl  ish  voters  about 
the  limited  nature  of  Scottish 
devolution  but  doing  so  in  a 
pro-devolution  Scottish  news- 
paper. 

Thus  Labour  spin  doctors 
told  the  pro-hunting  readers 
of  the  Times  that  time  will 
not  be  provided  for  the  free 
vote  to  ban  fox  hunting  prom- 
ised in  the  manifesto.  They 
denied  it  to  everyone  else. 


Labour  muscles 
in  on  last  seats 


Rebecca  Smlthers 
and  Ewen  MacAsfciD 


THE  Labour  leadership  Is 
rushing  to  impose  candi- 
dates in  three  seats  left 
vacant  by  the  last-minute  res- 
ignations of  MPs.  in  a move 
bound  to  fiiel  the  row  about 
behind-the-scenes  “deals” 
being  struck  without  the  say 
of  local  party  members. 

Party  sources  insist  the 
candidates  will  be  chosen  by 
its  ruling  council’s  election 
panel  tomorrow  and  Saturday 
because  of  “pressure  of  time”. 

But  cynics  believe  it  is  a 
convenient  way  of  guarantee- 
ing that  Tony  Blair's  fa- 
voured candidates  are  drafted 
Into  safe  seats. 

Mr  Blair  is  keen  to  find  a 
seat  for  his  education  spokes- 
man Bryan  Davies  — whose 
Oldham  and  Royston  seat  is 
disappearing  under  boundary 
changes  — and  Jack  Dromey, 
the  husband  of  social  security 
spokeswoman  Harriet  Har- 
man and  one  of  his  closest 
union  aides. 

The  National  Executive 
Committee's  election  panel 
meets  in  London  today  to 
draw  up  its  list  of  hopefuls  to 
interview  tomorrow  for  Dud- 
ley North  (formerly  Dudley 
East),  where  MP  John  Gilbert 
is  retiring,  and  Kingston 
upon  Hull  West,  which  .is  | 


Polling  day  victory  for  free  speech 


towuhBw lay 

FIVE  years  age  yester- 
day, oh  a similarly 
sunny  spring  morning. 
Labour  supporters  were 
flocking  to  vote,  confident 
that  IS  years  of  Conserva- 
tive rule  were  about  to  end, 
while  the  Tories  nervously 
watched  the  polls,  which 
«x»tiyha4the  parties  neck 
asd  neek.  » 

If  was  all  to  end  In  hubris 
tor  Labour  and  Jubilation 
tor  John  Major.  But  while 
toe  tellers  sat  ticking  their 
bats  in  the  sunshine  and 
the  haunt  boxes  slowly 
tilted,  flew  noticed  another 
tttamph.  for  democracy. 
Ytaty  qufotly  and  discreetly, 


without  the  pop  of  a cham- 
pagne cork  or  a word  of  de- 
fiance, Salman  Rushdie’s 
novel  The  Satanic  Verses 
slipped  into  paperback. 

This  was  far  from  acta- 
dentaL  What  better  time  to 
choose  election,  day 
fbr  asserting  a right  to  free- 
dom of  expression  that 
could  get  you  killed?  The 
American  consortium  of 
publishers  that  had  anony- 
mously done  what  the  liter- 
ary world  largely  believed 
should  be  done  — ■ refuse  to 
be  intimidated  by  the  ./bora 
of  the  dying  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini against  Rushdie  and 
bring  out  the  paperback 
edition  — was  not  about  to 
throw  it  In  the  face  of  the 
Muslim  world. 


Across  the  pond,  a battle 
for  freedom  of  sorts  was 
ending  with  the  trial  of 
General.  Noriega,  the  for- 
mer Panamanian  dictator. 
The  man  whose  helpfulness 
to  the  CIA  once  led  to. him 
being  described  fa  Wash- 
ington as  “a  sonofabitch, 
but  our  sonofebitcb”,  was 
found  guilty  in  Miami  of 
drug-related  racketeering 
and  conspiracy. 

It  was  certainly  a day  for 
courtroom  drama,  not  to‘ 
mention  sleaze.  Peru’s 
President  Alberto  Fujimori 
sacked  13  out  of  the  coun- 
try’s 28  Supreme  Court 
judges,  accusing  them  of 
| corruption.  _ 

- Meanwhile,  the  British 
; Psychological  Society 


found  one  in  three  nine- 
year-old  girls  was  obsessed 

with  her  weight.  One  man 
who  might  have  been  glad 
of  some  extra  layers  of  fat 
was  Captain  Tim  Lancas- 
ter, a pilot  sucked  halfway 
out  of  his  plane  when  the 
window  blew  out  at  17,000 
feet  Crew  members  bung 
on  to  his  feet  Somebody 
had  used  the  wrong  bolts. 

For  light  relief  from, 
replays  of  the  previous 
night’s  election  drama, ; 
television  offered  a reas- 
suringly familiar  diet:  For-  i 
ridge,  Taggart  and  Two 
Point  Four  Children  were 
all  being  repeated. 

Governments  come  and 
(sometimes)  go,  but  nothing 
really  changes,  does  it? 


being  vacated  by  Stuart 
RandalL 

The  panel  will  fly  to  Scot- 
land on  Saturday  to  repeat 
the  pattern  for  Kilmarnock 
and  Loudoun,  where  William 
McKelvey  is  stepping  down. 

This  is  likely  to  be  the  last 
chance  for  would-be  candi- 
dates before  the  deadline  on 
Wednesday,  although 
rumours  resurfaced  at  West- 
minster yesterday  that  Robert 
Sheldon,  the  70-year-old  MP 
for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  is 
about  to  step  down. 

The  leadership  Is  bracing 
itself  for  a backlash  from 
local  party  members,  who  in 
normal  circumstances  would 
have  been  able  to  choose  a 
candidate  from  an  NEC  short- 
; list,  under  the  “one  member, 
one  vote"  system. 

Meanwhile,  Labour  dis- 
tanced itself  from  one  of  its 
own  Welsh  candidates.  Sir 
Ray  Powell,  aged  68,  the  MP 
for  Ogmore,  who  is  reported 
as  saying  that  the  shadow 
Welsh  secretary,  Ron  Davies, 
had  offered  him  a peerage  In 
return  for  vacating  his  seat 

But  Mr  Davies  yesterday 
denied  making  any  such 
offer.  “I  am  not  in  a position 
to  make  that  kind  of  offer  and 
I did  not.”  At  Labour's  head- 
quarters In  London  and 
Wales,  Sir  Ray  was  privately 
dismissed  as  an  embittered 
maverick. 


•Tell  Will  Hutton  where  to  get  off.  Argue  the 
point  with  the  Observer  editor  and  Guardian 
writers  in  the  debating  chambers, 

•“The  result  surpassed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  Labour  organisers." 

Which  year?  Find  out  in  our  archive  of 
Guardian  election  coverage. 

•A  night’s  a long  time  in  politics.  Read 
tomorrow's  Guardian  election  reports  from 
11  pm  tonight. 

All  the  Guardian  and  Observer  election 
coverage  and  more  on  the  Election 
Websites  ht^ps//election.guardian.co.uk 


Next  generation 
fights  the 
gravitational  pull 
of  theTatton 
black  hole 


Campaign 

Day 

Stuart  Millar 


WITH  the  Tatton  Saga 
threatening  to  grind 
the  election  to  a 
halt,  yesterday  saw  the 
three  main  parties  strug- 
gling in  vain  to  make  them- 
selves heard  above  the 
Clamour  From  Cheshire. 

On  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  John  Major’s  election  vic- 
tory, increasingly  outland- 
ish means  were  being  em- 
ployed In  a bid  to  get  what 
the  fresh-faced  hordes  at 
New  Labour  endearingly 
term  “back  on  message”. 

As  the  day  drew  toa  close. 
Tony  Blair  made  the  most 
illogical  at- 
tempt of  raster > 

them  all  to  J^K 

steal  the  Jr- 

headlines.  Epfc.  . . JJ 
Appearing 

oath  Gaild  ’ 

Hall  for  a < 

public  rally  I 

— featuring  Sr.dQPT.."  ,1 
genuine 

members  of  the  public, 
band-selected  by  Labour — 
he  was  introduced  by  one 
Patrick  Stewart  (above), 
better  known  to  some  of  the 
population  as  Captain  Pick- 
ard, commander  of  the  Star- 
ship  Enterprise  in  Star 
Trek. 

BQs  appearance  was  • 
apparently  to  mark  the  10th 
anniversary  of  Treklries  for 
Labour  (slogan:  to  boldly  or- 
ganise where  no  person  has 
organised  before).  Un- 
willing to  let  such  an  oppor- 
tune punning  moment  pass 
gracefully,  Mr  Blair 
regaled  the  audience  with 
lines  as  sparkling  as:  “The 
Tories:  political  life  but  not 
as  we  know  tt.”  Good  try , 
bat  assembled  hacks  did 
better:  “This  is  Labour,  but 
not  as  we  know  It” 

The  day’s  strange  goings- 
on  were  foreshadowed  at 
breakfast  time,  even  before 
the  parties’  press  confer- 
ences. Those  tuning  in  to 
breakfast  television  over 
their  cornflakes  were 
greeted  by  the  sight  of  three 
wise,  elderly  statesmen — 
the  political 

equivalent  r-U 

of  Yoda  Pti'  ' ' 

from  Star  L v>l"*sk 
Wars—  ft* 

bickering  r 

over  Tony 
Blair’s  simi-  u 
ferities  to  myr 
Baroness 
Thatcher. 

RoyHat- 

tersley,  the  party’s  former 
deputy  leader,  told  Lord 
Tebbit  and  Lord  Jenkins  of 
Billhead  that  he  saw  the 
same  “ruthlessness”  in  Mr 
Blair  that  had  character- 
ised Lady  Thatcher’s  time 
in  Downing  Street.  Lord 
Tebbit,  well  known  as  Iron 
j Lady’s  henchman,  was  hav- 
ing none  oflt 
By  this  time,  Mr  Blair  was 
showing  his  ruthlessness  at 
the  party’s  daily  attempt  to 
set  the  media  agenda.  He 
will  need  all  he  can  muster 
after  Peter  “Bonkers”  Hit- 
chens (above),  of  the  Ex- 
press, was  spotted  in  the 
crowd.  At  the  last  election. 
Bonkers  became  the 
scourge  of  Neil  Khmock, 
and  sources  say  he  is  al- 
ready gunning  for  Mr  Blair. 

Despite  these  unearthly 
sightings,  the  punishing 
daily  routine  Is  starting  to 
get  to  people.  Even  Channel 
4’s  Vincent  Hanna  (above 
right),  who  so  far  has  graced 
the  campaign  with  his  fine 
questions,  was  moved  to 
complaining,  ffls  bugbear: 
Labour's  persistence  fa 


blaring  Drream's  Things 
Can  Only  Get  Better  out  of 
the  speakers  every  morn- 
ing. *Tve  been  sitting  here 
listening  for  three  weeks 
now,”  he  grumbled,  “and 
things  have  certainly  not 
got  better.” 

Over  at  Tory  HQ,  the  fare 
was  more  traditional:  an  at- 
tempt by  John  Major  to  talk 
about  the  real  issues  (Tony 
Blair  cannot  be  trusted)  fol- 
lowed by  a couple  of  half- 
hearted policy  questions 
from  journalists  before  they 
get  tbeir  teeth  back  into 
Tatton. 

Perhaps  it  was  frustra- 
tion at  this  that  moved  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
Michael  Heseltine,  to  ac- 
cuse Mr  Blair  of  not  being 
up  to  the  cut  and  thrust  of 
electoral  politics. 

The  accusation  drew  a 
pop-eyed  response  from  the 
Labour  leader.  “They  are  a 
desperate  group  of  people, 
the  Conservatives.” 

Paddy  Ashdown,  at  a Kil- 
roy-style  “open  circle”  dis- 
cussion on  education  at  a 
Twickenham  school,  was 
having  troubles  of  his  own. 
Clearly  unaware  that  she 
was  in  the  middle  of  a gen- 
eral election  campaign,  a 
woman  had  apparently 
turned  up  to  make  a politi- 
cal point  Identifying  her- 
self only  as  Mrs  Sims  from 
across  the  road,  she  had 
wanted  to  talk  about  class 
sizes.  Meanwhile.  Mr  Ash- 
down was  telling  the  audi- 
ence of  20,  including  two 
LibDem  councillors,  that  he 
wanted  to  build  a bridge  be- 
tween politicians  and  the  - 
people. 

Yester- 
day also 
saw  the 
launch  of  a 
new  party 
by  actress  - 
Vanessa 
Redgrave 
(below)  and 
her  brother. 

Corin.  Un- 
veiling their  Charter  for 
Basic  Rights  manifesto, 
they  want  to  prevent  Brit- 
ain becoming  a police  state, 
and  they  are  calling  for  the 
removal  of  troops  from 
Northern  Ireland,  repeal  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
and  a restoration  ofhasic  ' 
democratic  rights. 

By  the  afternoon,  the  elec- 
tion had  claimed  its  first  ca- 
sualty after  the  trouble- 
prone  Harlow  Tory  MP, 
Jerry  Hayes,  was  knocked 
unconscious  by  a constitu- 
ent as  he  chatted  with  resi- 
dents of  a housing  estate  in 
the  Essex  margin  aL  Wit- 
nesses said  the  man  dashed 
towards  Mr  Hayes,  swore 
violently  and  then  swung 
the  punch  before  escaping. 

Things  were  going  a Uttie 
better  for  Mr  Blair  as  he 
campaigned  in  the  South- 
west. On  a boat  trip  in  the 
Bristol  Channel  he  joined  a 
party  of  primary  school 
children  on  the  suspi- 
ciously Old  Labour-sound- 
ing Red  Shank.  One  of  them 
even  recognised  him  and 
said  he  was  going  to  vote 
Labour.  Unfortunately  he 
was  six. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  to 
find  an  ac- 
curate 
replace- 
ment for 
opinion 
polls  contin- 
ues in  yet 
more  ludi- 
crous fash- 
ion. Andrew 
Brown,  a 
baker  from 
Rhyl,  north  Wales,  predicts 
a narrow  Labour  lead  based 
on  sales  of  his  gingerbread 
teddy  bears.  With  party  af- 
filiation determined  by  the 
icing,  Mr  Baker  claims  to 
have  successfully  predicted 
the  outcomes  of  the  last  two 
elections. 
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The  average  family 
saw  much  better 
income  rises  during 
the  second  and 
third  Tory  terms 


Families  were  2.6pc  worse  off 
as  a direct  result 
of  the  tax  and  benefit 
changes  between 
April  1 992  and  April  1 997 
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THE  BIG  ISSUE/ TAX  AND  SPENDING 


Who’s  telling  the  truth  on  tax? 


Christopher  Giles  and 
Jayne  Taylor  of  the 

independent  Institute  for  Fiscal 
Studies  put  Tory  and  Labour 
claims  under  the  microsope 


FIVE  years  to  the 
day  after  he  tri- 
umphed in  the 
1992  general  elec- 
tion, John  Major 
claimed  yesterday 
that  "the  average  family  has 
gained  £1400  more  spending 
money  a year  after  tax  ana 
inflation"  since  he  last  went 
to  the  country. 

The  question  of  whether  the 
current  government  has 
made  us  better  or  worse  off  is 
one  area  where  the  statistics 
bandied  around  during  this 
election  have  been  particu- 
larly misleading. 

Had  Disraeli  been  alive 
today,  he  might  have  wanted 
to  augment  his  famous  saying  ! 
— “There  are  lies,  damn  lies 
and  statistics"  — with  "statis- 1 
tics  in  election  campaigns”,  i 
The  two  main  parties  have  | 


tried  to  persuade  the  elector- 
ate that  there  exists  a simple 
□umber  that  answers  this 
question.  Neither  party’s  sta- 
tistics are  actually  lies,  they 
are  simply  answers  to  specific 
questions  set  by  themselves 
to  generate  answers  that  they 
like,  and  would  like  us.  to 
believe. 

If  you  take  the  major  Con- 
servative claim  at  face  value, 
you  clearly  owe  Sen  Clarke 
and  co.  a debt  of  thanks  for 
making  the  average  family 
£1,100  better  off  than  at  the 
last  general  election.  Alterna- 
tively, if  you  accept  the 
Labour  party’s  spin,  a series 
of  22  Tory  tax  rises  have  made 
typical  families  worse  off  by 
over  £2.000  since  1992.  The 
"truth"  is  , naturally,  much 
more  complicated,  but  we  at- 
tempt to  uncover  it  here. 


First,  let  us  subject  the  par- 
ties’ statistics  to  a health 
check.  We  can  reveal  one  sub- 
stantive difference  in  ap- 
proach and  three  areas  of 
sleight  of  hand  which  exag- 
gerate the  numbers.  The  sub- 
stantive difference  is  whether 
you  include  earnings  growth 
in  the  equation,  or  stick  ex- 
clusively to  tax.  The  sleights 
of  hand  relate  to  the  use  of  a 
single  number,  the  time 
period  chosen  for  comparison 
and  the  use  of  "average"  or 
“typical”  families. 

The  Conservative  claim 
relates  to  changes  in  net  in- 
come. The  Labour  claim 
relates  to  changes  in  tax  pay- 
ments. There  Is  no  right  and 
wrong  here. 

If  you  believe  that  govern- 
ment is  responsible  for  all 
changes  in  earnings  and 
taxes,  a net  income  measure 
is  legitimate.  If  you  believe 
that  government  is  only  res- 
ponsible for  what  it  affects  di- 
rectly, a tax  payments  mea- 
sure Is  acceptable. 

The  first  sleight  of  hand  by 
both  parties  is  to  use  only  one 
number.  This  has  the  advan- 
tage of  satisfying  most 
people’s  desire  for  a simple 
answer  to  a simple  question. 


But  few  of  as  would  be  able  to 
summarise  the  changes  in 
our  financial  situation  over 
the  last. five  years  with  one 
number,  and  it  is  equally  mis- 
leading to  expect  that  a single 
number  will  accurately  sum- 
marise the  effect  of  govern- 
ment on  the  nation’s  finance. 

The  second  device,  again 
used  by  both  the  parties,  is  to 
make  income  and  tax  com  par 


The  gain  falls  from 
£1,1 00  to  £765  if 
the  measure  is 
calculated  over 
five  years 


isons  over  a convenient  time 
period.  The  Conservative 
measure  compares  net  in- 
comes “next  year”  (1997/98) 
with  that  "at  the  time  of  the 
last  general  election"  (1991/ 
92)  — neatly  squeezing  six 
years  of  net  earnings  growth 
into  a five-year  parliamen- 
tary term. 

If  the  Conservative  mea- 
sure is  recalculated  over  five 


years,  the  gain  for  an  average 
family  falls  from  £1,100  to 
£765. 

. Is  a gain  of  £765  good?  It 
looks  good  compared  with  a 
£328  increase  during  the  first 
Conservative  term  between 
1976  and  1983.  But,  compared 
with  their  other  two  terms  in 
office,  this  performance  is  not 
so  good.  The  same  average 
family  became  £1,770  better 
off  in  the  second  Conservative 
term,  and  £2,035  better  off  in 
the  third  term. 

Labour’s  different  approach 
to  comparison  over  time  cre- 
ates the  opposite  impression. 
Rather  than  showing  how 
much  a typical  family  pays  in 
tax  this  year  and  comparing 
that  with  the  amount  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
ment, it  calculates  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  any  tax  changes 
from  their  implementation 
date  to  the  present  This  means 
that  the  impact  of  tax  in- 
creases imposed  in  1993  and 
1994  are  given  for  greater 
weight  than  more  recent  tax 
reductions. 

The  third  piece  of  sleight  of 
hand  relates  to  the  use  of 
“typical”  or  "average”  fam- 
ilies. Both  parties  have  cho- 
sen a married  couple  with 


children,  with  one  person  in 
employment  earning  average 
rnalp  foll-tlme  warnings  (in- 
cluding average  overtime 
payments).  But  single-earner 
couples  with  children  — com- 
prising only  5.6  per  cent  of 
families  — are  not  average  or 
typical.  The  parties'  bases  of 
comparison  look  entirely  dif- 
ferent if  a different  type  of 
family  unit  is  used. 

To  get  a proper  understand- 
ing of  changes  In  income  or 
tax  payments,  a representa- 
tive sample  of  the  UK  popula- 
tion must  be  used.  Luckily, 
data  from  surveys  such  as  the 
Family  Expenditure  Survey 
or  the  Family  Resources  Sur- 
vey allow  these  calculations 
to  be  made. 

Considering  net  income 
changes  first  between  1992  and 
quarter  2 1996  (the  most  recent ' 
figures  available)  real  dispos- 
able income  per  head  in- 
creased by  just  over  12  per 
cent  But  looking  at  average 
figures  masks  much  of  the 
variation  In  income  growth 
across  the  population.  Over 
the  entire  period  of  Conserva- 
tive rule  since  1979,  income 
growth  at  the  tap  of  the  income 
distribution  has  been  10  times 
that  at  the  bottom.  So  John 


Major  is  right,  incomes  have 
risen  on  average  but  not  In  the 
same  way  for  all  families. 

similar  methods  can  be 
used  when  comparing 
changes  to  the  tax  and  benefit 
system  between  April  1992 
and  April  1997.  Using  the  IFS 
tax  and  benefit  model  and  the 
1994/95  Family  Expenditure 
Survey,  we  can  estimate  the 
effects  of  change  in  the  tax 


Labour  gives  tax 
rises  in  1993  and 
1994  far  greater 
weight  than  more 
recent  tax  cuts 


and  benefit  system  across  the 
whole  population. 

The  results  show  that  on 
average  families  were  2.6  per 
cent  worse  off  as  a direct 
result  of  the  tax  and  benefit 
changes  between  April  1992 
and  April  1997,  As  a propor- 
tion of  post-tax  Income,  the 
biggest  losses  were  experi- 
enced by  the  poorest  house- 
holds (the  bottom  tenth  lost 


an  average  of  34  per  cent)  and 
the  smallest  losses  by  those  at 
the  top  (just  over  2 per  cent). 

Big  losses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  income  distribution  were 
driven  by  the  introduction  of 
VAT  on  fuel  (despite  the  com- 
pensation package)  and 
higher  tobacco  duties. 

The  effects  of  direct  tax 
changes,  particularly  the  one 
percentage  point  increase  in 
National  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions (NICs),  were  felt  more 
by  households  at  the  middle 
rather  than  the  top  of  the  in- 
come distribution.  This  Is  be- 
cause many  of  the  tax  in- 
creases were  flat  rate 
amounts,  which  account  for 
smaller  percentage  losses  to 
the  richest  households. 

We  might  hope  that  these 
more  considered  statistics 
will  now  he  taken  up  by  the 
politicians  and  used  In  a calm 
and  reasonable  debate  on  the 
financial  implications  of  tax 
and  Income  changes  over  the 
last  five  years.  Unfortunately, 
this  Is  probably  an  unreason- 
able hope. 


Christopher  Giles  and  Jayne 
Taylor  are  senior  research 
economists  at  the  Institute  for 
Fiscal  Studies 


Grim  outlook 
puts  cash 
future  of 
NHS  in  doubt 
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The  next  government  will  either 
relax  the  tightest-ever  curbs 
on  health  spending,  or  widen 
the  public/private  divide 
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Larry  Elliott  and 
Richard  Thomas 


LABOUR  and  Conserva- 
tive spin  doctors  were 
yesterday  trying  to 
outbid  each  other  as  a 
tax-cutting  party,  but  both 
sides  were  ominously  silent 
on  the  real  test  of  the  next 
Government:  what  to  do 
about  keeping  the  lid  on  pub- 
lic spending. 

A health  check  by  the  inde- 
pendent Institute  for  Fiscal 
Studies  makes  sobering  read- 
ing. The  spending  plans  for 
the  next  three  years  — which 
Labour  has  signed  up  to  for 
Its  first  two  years  in  office  — 
are  the  toughest  for  at  least  30 
years.  Within  the  overall 
totals,  spending  on  health  Is 
projected  to  rise  more  slowly 
than  at  any  time  since  it  was 
set  up  by  Anemia  Bevan  in 
1948.  . 

'Hie  XFS’s  conclusion  is  that 
one  of  two  things  must  hap- 
pen. Britain  will  either  have 
to  follow  the  time-honoured 
tradition  of  tearing  up  its 
original  spending  plana  to 
keep  the  welfare  state  func- 
tioning in  its  current  form,  or 
King  further  down  the  road 
towards  private  provision. 
With  the  state  offering  only  a 

basic  minimum. 

The  IPS  figures  show  that 


the  Idea  that  the  Conservatives 
have  taken  the  axe  to  public 
spending  over  the  past  18  years 
is  misplaced.  In  fact,  general 
government  expenditure  has 
risen  by  L9  per  cent  per  year 
on  average  in  real  {rnflatkm- 
adjusted)  terms  since  Mrs 
Thatcher  came  to  power. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  Chancellor, 
Kenneth  Clarke,  has  pencilled 
in  rises  of  just  0.4  per  cent  a 
year  on  average.  These  are 
not  just  abstract  figures.  The  | 
difference  between  spending 
growing  at  15  per  cent  a year 
and  0.4  per  cent  a year  would 
amount  to  a £24  billion  short- 
fall by  the  end  of  three  years 
— equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  | 
the  NHS  budget. 

Just  how  tightly  the  next 
administration  will  be  boxed 
in  is  demonstrated  by  the  po- 
liticaUy-sensitive  area  of 
health. 

Despite  claims  that  since 
: 1979  the  Conservatives  have 
starved  the  NHS  of  wish, 
there  has  been  a real  increase 
of  3.1  per  cent  every  year  on 
average.  In  1987-92,  when  the 
Government  was  trying  to  lu- 
bricate Its  Internal  market 
reforms,  spending  rose  by  3.9 
per  cent  a year.  This  dropped 
only  slightly  to  2^  per  cent  a 
year  since  1992. 

The  Budget  red  book  shows 

that  In  the  three  years  to  1999/ 


Despite  claims  that  since  1 979 
the  Conservatives  have  starved 
the  NHS  of  cash,  there  has  been 
a real  increase  of 
3.1  pc  every  year  on  average. 

In  recent  years  the  T reasury  has 
buckled  in  every  spending 
round.  But  the  next  chancellor 
will  find  less  overspend  flexibility 
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The  shift  towards  a health  safety  net  topped  up  by  private  provision  is  likely  to  continue 
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2000,  spending  on  the  NHS  will 
rise  by  L8  per  cent  in  1997/98, 

and  then  be  frozen  far  the  sub- 
sequent two  years.  The  IFS 
said  that  they  could  find  no 
tougher  three-year  period  in 
the  NHS's  history  than  foe  0.6 
per  cent  average  increase 
scheduled  between  now  and 
the  end  of  the  century. 

However,  the  institute  ex- 
pressed deep  scepticism  that 
faced  with  hospital  closures 
and  cancelled  operations, 
these  targets  will  not  be 
breached  by  either  a Labour 
or  Conservative  health  minis- 
ter. In  recent  years  the  Trea- 
sury has  buckled  in  every 
spending  round  and  found 
more  money  for  the  NHS. 

After  promising  a tight  lid 
on  health  spending  in  the 
three  years  from  1992 — when 
annual  increases  of  l.i  per 
cent,  0.6  per  cent  and  0.5  per 
cent  were  pledged  — the  new 
Major  administration  deliv- 


ered much  bigger  health 
settlements,  of  2J2  per  cent,  1.5 
per  cent  and  IB  per  oenL 
But  when  the  next  chancel- 
lor looks  at  the  government 
books,  they  will  find  less  flexi- 
bility than  in  the  past  for  an 
unplanned  overspend. 

The  Treasury  contingency 
reserve,  an  amount  put  aside 
for  unforeseen  expenditure, 
has  been  progressively  whit- 
tled away.  According  to  the 
red  book,  the  reserve  will  be 
worth  £2J3  billion  In  the  cur- 1 
rent  financial  year,  £5  billion  j 
in  1998/9  and  £7.5  billion  in 
1993/2000.  Back  In  the  1980s, 1 
the  government  was  able  to 
squirrel  away  twice  as  much.  , 
For  the  Conservatives,  a 
squeeze  on  spending  fits  with 
a philosophy  of  a low-tax.  dy- 
namic market  economy  and 
their  aim  of  reducing  the  slice 
of  national  Income  tnicpn  by 
Whitehall  to  less  than  40  per 
cent  This  week  Tony  Blair 


was  at  pains  to  stress  that 
Labour,  too.  has  abandoned 
tax  and  spend  as  a policy  tool, 
and  insisted  his  Iron  Chancel- 
lor will  be  as  tough  on  spend- 
ing departments. 

But  according  to  the  IPS. 
demand  for  services  such  as 
health,  education  and  pen- 
sions win  only  Increase  as  the 
economy  expands.  Mature 
economies  across  the  world 
spend  more  on  what  econo- 
mists call  ’’superior”  goods, 
such  as  welfare,  in  contrast  to 
nations  in  early  stages  of  de- 
velopment, which  concen- 
trate resources  on  material 
improvements  in  living 
standards. 

There  are  two  other  factors 
putting  upwards  pressure  on 
overall  spending  on  the  wel- 
fare state.  First,  the  bulk  of 
the  cost  of  these  services  is  i 
taken  up  by  pay  — two-thirds 
in  tiie  case  of  labour-intensive 
health  and  education  — and 


in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
high-calibre  staff,  salaries 
have  to  remain  competitive 
with  the  private  sector. 
Second,  the  greying  of  society 
will  add  to  the  burden  on 
health,  community  services 
and  pensions. 

So,  the  IFS  concludes, 
spending  in  these  areas  Is  set 
to  rise  come  what  may.  The 
only  question  is  whether  it 
comes  from  the  state  or  the 
commercial  sector. 

Already  the  amount  spent  by 
households  on  private  health 
and  schooling  has  doubled 
since  1979.  Given  the  fight  con- 
fines of  public  spending  pinna 
and  unwillingness  of  the  two 
mairr  parties  to  contemplate 
serious  tax  rise,  the  shift  from 
a state-provided  welfare  state 
from  cradle  to  grave  to  an 
emergency  safety  net  topped 
up  by  growing  private  provi- 
sion looks  set  to  continue,  who- 
ever Is  In  No  10. 


To  got  your  copy  of  the  ^rtilliwi 

Guardian’s  definitive  election 
guide  at  £12.99,  telephone 
US  on  01483  298  888.  ^ 

It’s  a political  first.  It  actually  >'?■>  jarg~.  - 
answers  your  questions. 
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The  word  ‘sleaze’  was  unknown 
to  us  in  1964  and  the  associated 
occupation  of  ‘parliamentary 
lobbyist’  was  yet  to  be  invented 
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‘Apocalypse  Then’  is  a perfect 
example  of  film-making  sleight- 
of-hand,  most  resembling  the 
Chris  Morris  series  Brass  Eye 
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Times  change,  belief  doesn’t  waver 


Ian  Aitken 


THE  key  event  of  the 
1964  election  cam- 
paign took  place, 
paradoxically,  on 
the  morning  after  it 
was  all  over.  Harold  Wilson, 
who  had  just  been  summoned 
to  the  Palace,  was  emerging 
from  a victory  celebration  in 
the  shabby  old  assembly  i 
room  cf  Transport  House.  The  j 
entrance  h all  was  heaving, 
but  one  of  Harold's  two  Hun- 
garian economic  gurus. 
Tommy  Balogh,  managed  to 
pass  him  a scrap  of  paper 
over  the  heads  of  the  scrum. 


It  contained  the  latest  bal- 
I ance  of  payments  figures. 

; revealing  that  the  Tory  pre- 
election boom  had  plunged 
Britain  Into  the  red  by  £800 
million  — peanuts  now,  but  a 
gigantic  sum  in  those  p re-in- 
flationary times.  In  essence,. 
Balogh’s  message  spelt  doom 
for  Wilson's  technological 
revolution,  which  had  been 
intended  to  halt  the  cycle  of 
stop-go  economics  that  twri 
hog-tied  successive  post-war 
governments. 

I can  testify  to  this,  because 
I was  there.  I saw  Tommy  Ba- 


logh pass  over  , the  scrap  of 
paper,  saw  the  flicker  of  anxi- 
ety cross  Wilson's  face,  and 
discovered  a few  minutes 
later  what  tbe  note  But  I 

only  grasped  its  ftm  signifi- 
cance a couple  of  years  later, 
when  the  Wilson  government 
began  dumping  its  expansion- ! 
1st  policies  In  its  doomed  at- 
tempt to  protect  the  pound 
from  the  Gnomes  of  Zurich.  - j 

Unless  fashionable  eco- 
nomic opinion  is  more  than 
usually  wrong  tw«  Hmt»,  no 
such  nasty  shock  awaits  Tony 
Blair  when  — not  if — he  is 
called  to  die  Palace  on  May  2. 
Nor  is  he  likely  to  suffer  Wil- 
sonian when  he  sees 

his  Commons  majority  dwin- 
dling to  a whisker.  Yet  there 
I remain  many  striking  simi- 
larities between  1964  and 
1997,  together  with  some 
equally  striking  differences. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious 
similarity  is  the  overriding 


tOne  Of  the  tWO  rampnippft 

True,  the  word  “sleaze"  was 
unknown  to  ns  in  1964  — 
though  we'd  heard  of  adultery 

— and  the  associated  occupa- 
tion ctf  “parliamentary  lobby- 
ist” was  yet  to  be  invented. 
Moreover,  the  very  idea  that 
“bon  members”  might  be  tak- 
ing backhanders  from  such 

seedy  people  was  imimapin. 
able.  But  the  central  message 
of  Labour’s  1964  campaign 
was  that,  after  13  years  of  tbe 
Tories,  it  was  Time  for  a 
Change.  That  is  New  labour's 

key  message,  too. 

Moreover,  what  Blair  is  say- 
ing is  essentially  the  snnw  as 
what  Wilson  was  saying:  that 
the  Tory  government  is  dapped 

OUt,  tncnTrTppt¥MT»1  and  hm  lrsft 

the  w31  to  control  events.  Wil- 
son dismissed  Macmillan's 
“never  had  it  so  good”  Britain 
as  the  “candy  floss  economy” 

— a phrase  New  Labour  could 
easily  take  over.  By  contrast. 


the  incoming  Labour  wa- 
s/is  bursting  with  ideas  and 
selfconfidence.  Even  Wilson’s 

campaign  slogan.  Let’s  Go  With 

Labour,  might  well  be  Blair's. 


SIB  Alec  Douglas 
Home,  who  had 
taken  over  Harold 
Macmillan's  Pro- 
f am o- stained  gov- 
ernment in  1963,  was  widely 
seen  as  a nice  chap  who  just 
wasn’t  up  to  the  job.  And 
thrwigh  there  is  nothing  of 
Alec  Home’s  grouse  moor 
image  in  Major,  he  too  is  pro- 
jected as  a likeable  inade- 
quate. Equally,  while  Major's 
cabinet  may  be  short  on  Old 
Etonians  related  to  HwIbw,  its 
members  are  just  as  deter- 
mined to  get  a good  start  in 
the  approaching  Tory  leader- 
ship contest.  Disloyalty  was 
the  Conservative  Party's 
secret  weapon  then,  and  It 
stalls. 


v 

/ 


But  nostalgic  Old  Labour- 
ites would  be  wrong  to  as- 
sume' that  the  Wilson  mani- 
festo was  a strongly  socialist 
document,  and  therefore  radi- 
cally different  to  Blair's. 
Though  it  included  steel  na- 
tionalisation, It  wasn’t  gung- 

ho  about  public  ownership  as 
a socialist  dogma.  Pragma- 
tism  was  the  buzz  word  of  the 
day,  and  it  meant  that  Wilson 
Intended  to  run  capitalism 
better  than  the  Tories  — just 
as  Blair  now  says  he  wilL 
That  was  the  real  meaning 
of  Wilson's  celebrated  “tech- 
nological revolution". 
Though  it  was  to  be  achieved 
by  unBlflirite  state  Interven- 
tion, tbe  Ideology  of  the  actual 
ownership  of  capital  was  seen 
as  irrelevant.  Even  Tony 
Benn  used  to  say  that  sort  of 
thing  In  the  1960s,  and  meant 
it  B wasn't  until  1963  that  ide- 
ology got  a real  grip  on 
Labour. 


More  depressing,  however, 
is  the  way  that  foreign  policy 
has  dropped  off  the  electoral 
agenda  — unless  you  count 
the  European  single  currency 
as  foreign.  Yet  la  1964,  the 
Commonwealth  and  tbe  wider 
world  played  a central  part  in 
the  campaign  Even  the  Sup- 
posedly cynical  Wilson  went 
out  of  his  way  to  talk  about 
world  poverty,  promising  the 
creation  of  a Ministry  of 
Overseas  Development  to  feed 
the  starving  Third  World. 
There  weren’t  many  votes  in 
it  then,  and  there  are  even 
fewer  now.  But  Old  Labour 
was  an  internationalist  party, 
with  a firm  commitment  to 
the  UN,  which  was  why  many 
decent,  upright  people  joined. 

But  no  matter  what 
changes  have  occurred  since 
1964,  the  overriding  impres- 
sion must  be  the  similarity 
between  then  and  now:  a 
young  Labour  leader  (yes. 


even  Wilson  was  young  then) 
backed  by  a party  which  be- 
lieves both  that  It  is  going  to 
win  and  also  that  it  desaves 
to  win.  These  are  the  key 
common  elements,  and  they 
haven’t  existed  together  at 
aoy  stage  in  the  intervening 
33  years.  Which  is  why 
Labour  will  win  in  1997. 

In  one  extraordinary 
respect,  however,  election 
night  *97  is  unlikely  to  wigteh 
the  other  drama  which 
marked  tbe  same  night  in 
1964:  Nikita  Krushchev  can’t 
fall  from  power  a second  Hwn» 
Nowadays,  nothing  short  of 
the  assassination  of  President 
Clinton  would  produce  a simi- 
lar sensation. 

I So  flabbergasted  was  the 
Guardian  that  it  split  its  front 
page  down  the  middle,  Wil- 
son on  one  side  and  Krush- 
chev on  the  other.  Readers 
were  left  to  decide  for  them- 
selves which  mattered  most 


Debate  nobody  wants 


Awaiting 
July  1 in 
nervous 
silence 


Hong  Kong 


Labour's  Clare  Short  visiting  a breast  screening  unit  run  by  Leeds  city  council  at  Beeston  yesterday 
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red  nose  cyber  red  nose  ITories  gamble  on  future  shock 
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Media  watch:  Television  j 
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small  difference  ”f"§ 

On  February  8th.  Comic  Relief  launched  its  website. 


Yon  might  well  ask. 

What  difference  does  it  make? 

You  might  well  wonden 

v Infact,  it  signalled  a 

big  change 

In  just  under  a month  more  than 
‘ 1,000,000  people  visited  the  website 

3,500  sites  around  the  world  sported 
the  Cyber  Red  Nose  linking  them  straight 
to  Comic  Relief 

In  less  than  1 week  £30,000  was  raised 
- by  direct  donation  on  the  Net 

thank  you 

OTfW.eomiera3teLorg.-ufc 

supported  by  BT 


Tttb  1997  campaign  — 
until  now  an  essen- 
tially comic  or  farcical 
affair  — last  night 
turned  seriously,  dirty,  with 
the  first  Party  Election  Broad- 
casts of  the  race. 

'Identified  on  the  tapes 
released  by  Conservative 
Central  Office  only  as  "Elec- 
tion Broadcast  No  l”,  the 
commercial  should  really 
have  been  called  “Apocalypse 
Then”.  Created  by  the  Saatchi 
brothers,  the  five-minute  film 
belongs  to  the  narrative  genre 
of  "dystopia”  (or  negative 
view  of  the  future),  of  which 
previous  examples  are  tbe 

novels  1984  and  Brave  New 
World  and  the  movies  Blade- 
runner  and  Strange  Days. 

The  commercial’s  opening 
image  is  of  a depressed-look- 
ing woman  in  her  30s,  posed 
against  an  urban  wasteland. 
■The  viewer  instantly  recog- 
nises the  style;  the  so-called 
"talking  head”  of  television 
documentary.  The  woman  be- 
gins; “She  said,  ‘You  don't 
know  what  it’s  like,  living 

under  a Labour  government. 

You  haven’t  experienced  it 
You're  too  yutmg  to  remem- 
ber.' And  obviously  that  was 
true.  But  I just  thought . . . I 
mean,  nobody  believes  their 
mother,  do  they?”  • 

A caption  now  establishes 
that  this  young  woman's  wil- 
ful rebellion  against  maternal 
wisdom  has  helped  to  let  is  a 
Labour  government  in  the 
1997  election.  White  print  on  a 
Wack  screen  reads:  “Imagine 
the  polls  are  right  Labour 
has  won  the  election.  After 
one  year . . 

Now  a succession  of  ghosts 
of  the  future,  shades  from  a 


Saatchi-wrltten  1998,  look 
back  at  Tony  Blair's  first  12 
months  In  charge.  One  futur- 
istic witness  has  lost  her  job. 
Another  Is  unable  to  pay  his 
mortgage.  Between  these 
“memories",,  bleak  winds 
I whistle  and  emergency  ser- 
1 vice  sirens  howl  on  the  sound- 
, track.  As  further  caption 
i cards  mark  time  — “After  two 
1 years  . - .”  "After  three  years 
...”  — we  learn  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  a rise  in  tax  rates. 

The  disappointed  voters,  it 
Is  rapidly  dear,  are  actors 
(who.  Central  Office  insists, 
knew  file  nature  of  the  project 

from  audition  stage)-  In  this, 
the  film  takes  a big  risk  with 
its  authority.  Will  viewers  ad- 
mire the  art  more  than  the 
message?  Strangely  — given 
the  Tories’  frequent  com- 
plaints about  media  tricks  — 
“Apocalypse  Then”  is  a per- 
fect example  of  film-making 
sleight-of-hand,  most  resem- 


bling in  its  documentary  pre- 
tence the  controversial  Chris 
Morris  series  Brass  Eye.  Ac- 
cusing Labour  of  lying,  the 
piece  is  itself  a visual  lie. 

finally,  one  of  the  first 
next-year  spectres  the  viewer 
saw  gives  the  grim  perora- 
tion: *Tm  here  In  the  future.  I 
know  what  it's  like.  Don’t  do 
this  to  Britain.  That's  my 
advice.” 

The  opening  Tory  broad- 
cast of  the  1992  campaign  was 
John  Schlesinger's  “Brixton 
Boy”,  a gentle  piece  that  fol- 
lowed John  Major’s  symbolic 


any  campaign  of  the  possibil- 
ity (even  likelihood)  of  defeat 
But,  though  the  methods  of 
this  commercial  can  be  ques- 
tioned, the  execution  is  un- 
doubtedly Impressive.  (The 
director  was  no  star  on  loan 
from  movies,  but  an  un- 
named Saatchi  staff  director.) 
“Apocalypse  Then”  is  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  dark  art 
of  negative  campaigning 
since  the  notorious  1988  Bush- 
Quayle  commercial  in  Amer- 
ica which  intimated  that  tbe 


THE  return  of  Hong  Kong 
to  China  is  one  of  two  big 
foreign  policy  setpieces 
which  a new  government  will 
face  within  weeks  of  taking 
over — the  other  one  is  file  EU 
summit  in  Amsterdam.  EU 
treaty  reform  occupies  large 

pJmnks  of  all  thrw  main 

manifestos.  Yet  Hong  Kong  is 
only  mentioned  in  a brief  Con- 
servative paragraph. 

To  politicians  who  are  wary 
of  talking  about  foreign  policy 
in  an  election.  Hong  Kong  is  a 
particularly  unattractive 
cause.  There  is  nothing  left'to 
negotiate  with  China:  the  best 
they  can  hope  for  is  that  the 
July  1 ceremony  will  pass 
peacefully. 

Any  real  news  wifi  be  bad 
news,  suggesting  that  China  is 
goingto  undermine  the  1984  - 
Joint  Sin o- British  Declaration 
(JD)  fester  than  many  Hong 
Kongers  suppose.  Robin  Cook 
is  especially  nervous  about 
the  possibility. 

Why  they  should  be  talking 
about  It 

Britain  has  a responsibility 

unrim-  mtPT-nationnl  Tnwtnpn. 

sure  that  the  terms  of  the  JD  are 
observed  after  China  takes  over. 
The  Tory  manifesto  mraely 
says  a Conservative  govern- 
ment will  work  “to  help  sustain 

the  prosperity  and  way  aflife  of 
tbe  people  of  Hong  Kong.” 

This  ducks  any  mention  of 
democracy  or  file  rule  of  law, 
even  though  these  have  been 


stressed  by  Governor  Chris 
Patten  and  Foreign  Secretary 

Malcolm  Rifkind. 

Labour’s  omission  is  even 
more  glaring.  In  the  1992 
manifesto,  it  promised  efforts 
“to  enhance  democracy  nwri 
confidence”  In  Hong  Kong  in 
the  next  five  years.  The  1997 
manifesto  Is  completely 
silent  conveying  a signal  to 
Befiing  that  Labour  is  not  go- 
ing to  make  any  real  effort  to 
support  “democracy  and  con- 
fidence” after  July  L 

What  couldbe  done 

The  Joint  Liaison  Group 
(JLG)setup  in  1984  between 
Britain  and  China  continues 
to  function  till  the  end  ctf  Z999. 
It  has  the  authority  to  discuss 
“implementation  of  the  Joint 
Declaration.”  All  parties 
should  back  Mr  Patten’s  ’ 
recent  statement  that  “Brit- 
ain wifi  wish  to  monitor  how 
[the  JD]  commitments  are 

kept”  Chinatoust  nrit  be 
allowed  to  ignore  the  JLG. 

A future  British  government 
must  maltttfr  rMirfhat  fHwnrily 
relations  between  London,  and 
Beijing  cannot  rule  out  criti- 
cism of  what  may  happen  in 
Hong  Kong. 

This  is  not  as  the  Chinese 
claim,  '‘interference  in  Chi- 
na’s internal  affeirs”.  The 
deal  which  Britain  signed  in 
1984  explicitly  covered  Hong 
Kong  after  1997. 

The  parties  should  also 
stress  that  after  150  years  of 
profitable  rule  Britain  has  a 
huge  moral  obligation  to  Hong 
Kong.  A new  government 
should  commit  itself  to  moni- 
tor China's  performance  in  '• 
Hong  Kong  through  the  UN 
Human  Rights  committee  and 
other  international  bodies. 

Thesemaybe.cnlywonls— 
bto  they  are  words  which  Vrould 
comfort  many  in  Hbhg'Kmg 
who  are  alarmed  by  the  Chinese 
Intention  to  repeal  or  amend 

key  human  rights  laws.  . _ 

John  Gatings . 


Why  we’re  supporting  Labour 


Cry  from 


come  on 
you  reds 


Mansfield  Town  FC 


M, 


WE  have  a 40ft  sign 

across  the  top  of  the 
stand  which  reads 
“Labour”,  says  chairman 
Keith  Haslam.  An  advertis- 
ing space  became  available 
so  It  was  pot  up  last  week. 

It’s  been  paid  for  by  the 
GMB  union. 

I took  the  view  that  we 
could  allow  the  sign  to  go  op 
on  the  basis  of  our  close  ties 
with  local  Labour  MP.  Alan 
Meale,  a very  Mg  supporter 
of  the  club. 

I’ve  actually  been  a Con- 
servative voter  all  my  vot- 
ing life,  which  is  how  long 
tbe  Conservatives  have 
been  in  power.  But  Pve  been 
thinking  that  it’s  time  for  a 
change. 

There  are  a lot  of  fresh 
ideas  coming  ont  ofLabour. 

I think  their  policies  on 
sport  would  be  good  fbr 
smaller  clubs  like  oars  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  division.  j 
One  of  tbe  policies  con- 
cerns the  fluffing  of  smaller 
(dubs.  The  Football  Trust, 
which  is  paid  for  by  the 

Pools,  has  seen  its  funds 
badly  affected  by  the 
National  Lottery.  The  trust 
doesn’t  have  the  funds  to  as- 
sist the  smaller  clnbsin  the 
football  league.  Hie  system 


means  that  tbe  larger  clubs 
get  the  money. 

One  of  Labour’s  policies  is 
to  look  at  ways  in  which  tbe 
lottery  might  assist  the 
Football  Trust.  This  is  im- 
portant if  Clubs  are  to  im- 
plement the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Taylor  report 
on  ground  improvements 
published  after  Hills 
borough. 

The  perception  Is  that 
there’s  a lot  of  money  in 
football.  I understand  the 
view  of  the  Conservatives  is 
that  we’ve  got  the  money 
and  they  don't  need  to  sup- 
port foot  balL 

About 4,000 supporters 
turned  up  for  our  game 
against  Fulham  on  Tuesday 
night.  We  usually  get  be- 
tween 2,000 and  3,000  at  a 
match  and,  yes.  I would 
think  the  majority  of  them 
are  Labour  voters. 

A few  people  rang  op  after 
the  game  and  said  they  sup- 
ported what  we’d  done,  a 
couple  of  people  said  poli- 
tics shouldn't  be  miked 
with  sport  My  view  is  that 
Matthew  Harding  pledged 
£1  million  to  the  Labour 
Party  but  that’s  never 
stopped  John  Major  going 
to  watch  Chelsea. 
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The  fiscal  bombshell 

Politicians  should  look  at  spending  not  taxes 


YESTERDAY  witnessed  the  less  than 
uplifting  sight  of  Labour  and  the  Con- 
servatives trading  seemingly  contradic- 
tory claims  and  counter  claims  about 
the  tax  burden  while  the  independent 
Institute  for  Fiscal  Studies  stood  on  the 
sidelines  as  a sort  of  statistical  referee. 
Unsurprisingly,  the  IFS  found  that  nei- 
ther Labour’s  claim  (that  a typical  fam- 
ily had  paid  more  than  £2,000  in  extra 
taxes  since  1992),  nor  the  Tory  claim 
(that  the  average  family  will  be  £1.100  a 
year  better  off  next  year  than  at  the 
time  of  the  last  election)  were  actually 
lies:  they  were  merely  distorting  statis- 
tics to  their  own  ends.  So  what’s  new? 

The  Conservatives  were  found, 
naughtily,  to  have  packed  six  years  of 
data  into  a five-year  stretch  of  parlia- 
ment in  order  to  boost  their  findings, 
while  Labour  picked  an  atypical  family 
and  simply  added  up  the  cumulative 
increases  in  tax  over  a period  of  years 
instead  of  doing  it  on  a per-year  basis. 
While  Labour  concentrated  entirely  on 
tax  changes  (ignoring  increases  in  real 
wages  which  have  boosted  living  stan- 
dards) the  Conservatives  used  changes 
in  net  income  levels,  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  incomes  generally  rise 
faster  than  prices  whatever  govern- 
ment is  in  power. 

Whom  should  we  believe?  Neither, 
says  the  IFS.  Instead  the  institute  used 
a representative  sample  of  7,000  house- 
holds to  assess  how  much  better  off 
people  are  now  compared  with  a hypo- 
thetical situation  in  which  every  bud- 
get during  the  last  parliament  did  noth- 
ing except  raise  incomes  in  line  with 
inflation.  It  found  there  had  been  a 2.6 
per  cent  fall  in  incomes  amounting  to  £7 
a week,  with  the  biggest  falls  concen- 
trated among  the  poorest  people.  But 
pensioners  were  found  to  have  faxed 
better  because  few  were  affected  by  the 
tax  increases  and  they  benefited  from 
lower  Vat  and  other  measures.  (But  try 
telling  that  to  pensioners  whose  in- 


comes have  been  held  back  because 
pension  increases  have  been  geared  to 
price  hikes  rather  than  wages.) 

John  Major  must  shoulder  responsi- 
bility for  the  tax  increases  because  the 
Conservatives  again  and  again  have 
pledged  themselves  to  bring  taxation 
down:  so  on  their  own  criteria  they 
have  fallen  down  — even  though  they 
can  rightly  claim  that  r eal  incomes 
have  risen  over  this  period.  But  what 
does  it  all  really  mean?  It  is  only 
because  the  prospect  of  increasing 
taxes  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a form 
of  fiscal  leprosy  that  not  raising  taxes 
somehow  merits  commendation.  But 
this  doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  demand  for  education, 
health  and  community  care  will  have  to 
be  financed  from  somewhere.  If  in- 
creased taxation  and  higher  borrowing 
are  ruled  out,  what  is  going  to  happen? 

The  really  worrying  thing  in  yester- 
day’s report  however,  was  not  taxation 
(or,  at  least,  not  directly)  but  public 
spending.  The  IFS  points  out  that  the 
latest  budget  projections  for  public 
spending  for  the  next  three  years  — 
which  Labour  has  endorsed  for  at  least 
two  of  those  years  — state  that  it  will 
grow  by  only  0.4  per  cent  a year  — 
compared  with  an  average  of  1.9  per 
cent  over  the  last  18  years.  Normally 
Labour  governments  tend  to  spend 
more  than  Conservatives  because  of 
their  greater  commitment  to  services  in 
file  public  sector  (which  this  time  could 
be  aggravated  by  strong  pressure  for 
public  sector  wage  increases).  If  Labour 
merely  manages  to  restrain  spending  to 
the  1.9  per  cent  rate  of  increase  be- 
queathed by  the  Conservatives  (a  he- 
roic effort  by  historical  standards)  then, 
according  to  the  IFS,  by  the  end  of  the 
next  Parliament  spending  win  be  run- 
ning some  £24  billion  higher.  This  is 
beginning  to  look  less  like  a general 
election  campaign  than  a case  of  pass 
the  time  bomb. 


Washington  must  speak  its  mind 

Otherwise  Mr  Arafat  has  hardly  any  scope  for  manoeuvre 


IS  THIS  the  end  of  the  peace  process? 
The  scenes  from  the  West  Bank  convey 
powerful  and  disturbing  images  of  a 
situation  teetering  out  of  controL  Tues- 
day's violence  arose  from  a disputed 
incident  where  two  armed  yeshiva  stu- 
dents killed  a Palestinian  whom,  they 
claimed,  had  thrown  a chemical  in 
their  face.  Leave  aside  the  assumption 
that  Jewish  settlers  are  perfectly  en- 
titled to  walk  around  toting  Uzi  sub- 
machine guns  while  an  Arab  doing  so 
would  be  shot  on  sight  What  really 
matters  is  the  everyday  potential  now 
for  conflict  between  two  increasingly 
angry  and  insecure  communities.  An- 
other shooting,  another  bomb,  another 
outrage  whether  committed  by  Jews  or 
Arabs,  may  at  any  moment  break  the 
fragile  inhibitions  against  a new  inti- 
fada and/or  a re-occupation  of  Palestin- 
ian territory  by  the  Israeli  army. 

The  question  now  is  whether  at  this 
late  stage  diplomatic  intervention  can 
still  haul  the  peace  process  back  from 
the  brink.  The  EU  proposal  for  a new 
peace  initiative  should  not  be  brushed 
aside:  Europe  has  its  own  perspective 
which  may  be  useful  at  a time  of 
deadlock.  But  progress  must  still  de- 
pend largely  on  the  US  as  Israel’s  prin- 
cipal banker  and  guarantor.  Bill  Clin- 
ton barely  concealed  his  impatience  at 
the  length  and  unproductive  nature  of 
his  talks  on  Monday  with  Binyamin 
Netanyahu  — which  gives  him  little  or 
nothing  to  offer  the  Palestinian  delega- 
tion now  due  in  Washington.  The  Is- 
raeli Prime  Minister  by  his  stubborn- 


ness at  a time  when  some  hint  of 
flexibility  was  needed  has  shown  once 
again  his  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween being  smart  and  being  clever.  In 
his  Washington  press  conference  he 
also  revealed  a bizarre  complex  over 
the  “post-colonial  guilt”  of  the  US  and 
other  Western  countries  which  alleg- 
edly makes  them  a pushover  for  Pales- 
tinian propaganda.  Yasser  Arafat 
should  be  so  lucky. 

In  reality  Washington  has  been 
hugely  reluctant  to  express  the  misgiv- 
ings it  privately  feels  about  Mr  Netan- 
yahu’s actions.  Mr  Clinton  appeared 
less  than  even-handed  in  calling  for 
“zero  tolerance  for  terrorism”  without 
criticising  the  Israeli  actions  which 
have  lit  the  fuse.  What  we  know  of  the 
US  “package  deal”  to  restart  the  peace 
process  is  more  balanced.  It  appears  to 
include  an  Israeli  undertaking  not  to 
establish  new  settlements  as  well  as  a 
Palestinian  re-commitment  to  oppose 
terror.  US  officials  in  private  make  it 
clear  that  they  regard  Netanyahu’s  j 
settlement-building  as  a gratuitous  : 
provocation.  Such  a judgment  should  be 
voiced  publicly:  the  present  US 
restraint  merely  confirms  Mr  Netan- 
yahu in  his  obduracy  while  encourag- 
ing Mr  Arafat  to  play  a more  desperate  > 
game.  Yesterday  he  was  holding  secret  , 
talks  with  the  CIA  and  Israel  to  discuss 
security,  but  he  has  very  little  room  for 
manoeuvre.  To  acquiesce  in  the  Har 
Hama  project  now  would  risk  forfeiting 
what  remains  of  popular  Palestinian 
confidence  In  his  leadership. 


Politically  incorrect  children 

But  at  least  they  seem  to  respond  to  reasoned  argument 


NEW  MAN  is  taking  a long  time  to 
emerge  particularly  among  profes- 
sional people  where  surveys  suggest 
only  four  out  of  10  fathers  play  an  equal 
part  with  their  wives  in  entertaining 
and  looking  after  children.  Surpris- 
ingly,  blue  collar  workers  have 
achieved  more  progress  towards  the  old 
feminist  dream  with  six  out  of  10  semi 
or  unskilled  men  sharing  domestic 
duties.  A new  survey  published  yester- 
day tells  the  same  story  from  the  other 
end  of  the  telescope:  20  per  cent  of 
children  cannot  recall  sharing  an  activ- 
ity with  their  dads  during  the  previous 
week  and  80  per  cent  wanted  their 
father  to  spend  more  time  with  them. 
The  survey  — the  first  of  its  kind  — 
involved  interviewing  1.000  children 
aged  between  eight  and  15  years  of  age. 

Yet  if  more  progress  is  to  be  achieved, 
children  need  to  re-examine  their  own 
attitudes:  a significant  majority 
thought  mum's  place  was  in  the  kitchen 


while  dad’s  was  in  the  garage  or  mend- 
ing electrical  items.  Family  activities 
followed  the  same  stereotype  with  girls 
helping  mum  in  the  home  and  boys 
going  out  with  dad.  There  is  some 
comfort  for  parents.  Less  than  25  per 
cent  — even  in  the  12  to  15  age  group  — 
think  they  should  decide  what  time  to 
come  home  in  the  evenings.  Parents 
scored  good  marks  for  discipline  with 
the  tactic  which  children  voted  the 
most  effective  (“explaining  why  what 
you  have  done  was  wrong”)  being  the 
joint  favourite  form.  Shouting,  alas, 
was  the  other  equally  common  form  of 
discipline  although  80  per  cent  of  chil- 
dren judged  this  "acceptable".  Far  less 
acceptable  was  the  heavy  silence  tactic, 
which  only  2$  per  cent  thought  accept- 
able. Almost  three  quarters  of  children 
said  they  would  be  as  strict  with  their 
children  as  their  parents  were  with 
them.  Only  four  per  cent  thought  they 
would  be  more  strict 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Political  personality  of  the  year 


First  past  the 
polls  is  winner 


I WAS  a student  from  1970  to 
1973  at  Aberystwyth.  Uni- 
versity of  Wales,  during, 
which  time  I had  the  misfor- 
tune of  encountering  Neil 
Hamilton  (Hamilton  heats  off 
rebels,  April  9).  Readers  may 
be  reassured  to  know  that  he 
was  as  obnoxious  and  arro- 
gant then  as  he  is  now. 

He  pm  himself  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  student-union 
president.  The  hall  was 
packed  for  hustings  and, 
when  Hamilton's  turn  came 
to  speak,  the  lights  were 
dimmed.  He  entered  the  hall 
from  the  back,  flanked  on 
both  sides  by  black-clothed 
henchmen,  and  he  marched 
up  to  the  podium  to  the  sound 
of  Wagner  and  delivered  his 
manifesto  — It  was  Nurem- 
berg in  Wales. 

Being  the  daughter  of  a 
Holocaust  survivor,  I found 
his  delivery  in  particularly 
bad  taste.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  given  power 
Hamilton  could  be  dangerous. 
His  craving  for  attention  was 
quite  evident  then  — this  is 'a 
man  who  has  an  enormous 
ego.  Thankfully  he  did  not  get 
elected  — however,  he  did  be- 
come editor  of  the  student 
newspaper.  Courier,  which  he 
renamed  The  Feudal  Times 
and  Reactionary  Herald.  He 
devoted  most  of  his  first  edito- 
rial to  arguing  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  students,  “the  aris- 


tocracy of  the  gutter”,  had  no 
right  to  be  at  university  at  all. 
due  to  their  subversive  left- 
wing  politics  and  their  un- 
kempt appearance. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

Effective  contrast 

though  It  might  have  been 
to  offer  a clergyman  as  an  al- 
ternative to  sleaze  in  Tatton 
(Hugo  Young's  Commentary. 
April  9),  the  legal  barriers 
would  have  been  formidable. 
Schofield’s  election  law  (issue 
seven)  states:  “By  the  House  of 
Commons  (Clergy  Disqualifi- 
cation) Act,  1801  no  person  or- 
dained as  a priest  or  deacon  of 
the  Church  of  England  or 
being  a minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  capable  of  being 
elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  he  is  elected,  his  elec- 
tion becomes  void.  If  a Mem- 
ber is  ordained  after  bis 
election  ...  his  seat  becomes 
vacant” 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  MSF 
Clergy  Section  that  all  the  dis- 
abilities in  civil  and  electoral 
law  which ' remain  in  force 
against  clergy  of  all  denomtna- 
tipns  should  be  removed  by 
legislation.  Perhaps  Martin 
Bdl  (if  he  is  elected)  would 
like  to  support  us? 

(Dr)  Chris  Ball- 
National  Secretary, 

MSF  Union. 

33-37  Moreland  Street, 

London  EC1V  8BB 


ON  the  question  or  inno- 
cence or  guilt  with 
respect  to  Neil  Hamilton,  am  I 
not  right  in  believing  he  was 
presented  a forum  to  estab- 
lish his  veracity  following  the 
Guardian's  publication  of  ac- 
cusations and  allegations 
which,  to  say  the  least,  were 
pointed?  Was  it  not  Mr  Hamil- 
ton’s decision  to  issue  a writ 
and  then  to  withdraw  it? 

Alan  Le  win. 

35  Buttermere  Drive, 
Heatherside, 

Camber  ley, 

Surrey  GU15 1RB. 

IMfHEN  trade-union  mem- 
Wbers  elect  their  office 
bearers,  the  law  requires  that 
it  be  by  secret  postal  ballot 
conducted  by  an  independent 
scrutineer  appointed  accord- 
ing to  regulations  laid  down 
by  the  Sectary  of  State. 

Compare  this  position  with 
the  election  of  Neil  Hamilton 
as  Tory  candidate  in  the  Tat- 
ton constituency.  Not  only  is 
there  no  secret  ballot,  let- 
alone  a postal  ballot  — the 
election  is  conducted  in  a 
pub,  by  a show  of  hands,  in  a 
room  which  is  admitted  to  be 
too  small  to  .allow, entry  to  all 
those  entitled  to  vote. 

It  was  reminiscent  more 
than  anything  of  drawings  of 
the  scenes  surrounding  elec- 
tion meetings  in  the  days  be- 
fore we  had  secret  ballots,  and 


Thames  leak 

JOHN  SEXTON  of  Thames 
Water  Utilities  (Letters, 
April  7)  says:  "Thames  Water 
has  worked  hard  to  rectify  the 
neglect  the  water-distribution 
system  suffered  for  many 
years  before  privatisation. 
For  example,  we  have  con- 
structed the  £250  million 
Thames  Water  Ring  Main,  a 
SO-mile  water  tunnel  deep 
under  London." 

The  preliminary  develop- 
ment work  for  the  tunhel  sys- 
tem in  use  for  London’s  water 
supply  was  carried,  out  in  the 
early  fifties  by  the  Metropolis 
tan  Water  Board.  After  cer&] 
tain  short  but  useful  trial  tdn: 
nels  had  been  built,  tin*  first 
part  of  what  la  now  theI * * * * * 7  ring 
main  was  commenced  by  it  in 
1970.  By  1981;' m miles  bad 
been  driven,  and  the  ring 
main  as  such  was  a concept. 
All  this  pre-dates- 
privatisation. 

As  to  waste,  the  ring  main 
only  supplants,  or  relieves 
pressure  in,  a number  of 
(very  Important)  trunk 
mains,  forming  a -very 
proportion  of  the  length  of  did 
main  in  service. 

I should  be  interested  to 
hear  whether  local  waste  me- 
tering is  stm  done  in  London.  ' 
By  1939,  80  per  cent  of  that 
great  network  of  pipes  could 
be  isolated  in  small  sections 
to  measure  night-time  flows 
for  detection  of  waste  and 
leakage 


Philip  Cooley. 

(Retired  civil  engineer.) 
14  Wood  Street, 
Wallingford, 

Oxon  0X10  0BD.  . 


7%eAnswer 

Y mother  is  72  (Letters, 
April  8X  she  loves  the 
Guardian,  always  votes 
Labour  and  has  used  a public 
pay-phone  (but  only  once). 
She  located  Hale-Bopp  and 
Bailey’s  comets.  She  would  be 
able  to  find  Channel  5 If  it  was 
transmitted  in  Kent 
Kimball  J Ormond. 

The  Lodge.  Leafy  Grove, 
Keaton,  Kent  BR2  6AH. 

I AM  75. 1 am  devoted  to  the 

Guardian,  never  vote  Con- 

servative, often  use  a pay- 
phone, located  Hale-Bopp 
quite  easily,  yet  cannot  find 

Channels.  I am  not  the  slight- 

est bit  concerned. 

Jean  Ashenhurst. 

7 Wests  ide.  East  Langdon, 
Dover,  Kent  CT15  5JG. 


An  amplification  from  Lush 


AS  A member  of  the  baud 
Lush,  I completely  agree 
that  there  are  alarming  dis- 
crepancies between  salaries 
within  the  music  industry.  I 
would,  however,  like. to  clar- 
ify, a couple  of  points  regard- 
ing Chris  Acland  and  the 
somewhat  sensationalist  use 
bf  his  tragedy  in  illustrating 
your  article  (Arts,  April  7). 

It  is  true  that  Chris  was  on 
£150  per  week  (a  figure,  as 
you  rightly  say.  that  hadn’t 
altered  throughout  the  appar- 
ent successes  of  Lush),  but 
this. sum.  also, applied  to  the 
other-  three  members  of  the 
band.  There  are  several  artis- 
tic advantages  in  signing- to 
an  Independent  label  but 
hefty  million-pound  record- 
company  advances  are  not 
one  of  them. 

For  this  reason,  a publish- 
ing deal  was  of  significant  Im- 
portance to  US.  Though  Emma 
and  L as  the  band's  song- 
writers, were  the  ones  to  ben- 
efit contractually  from  this 
arrangement,  we  have  always, 
handed  a percentage  of  oar 
advances  to  Chris  and  Phil. 
The  £150  per  week  basic  wage 
you  abscribe  to  Chris  was  just 
that  — a basic  wage,  which 
was  considerably  upped  by 
publishing  monies. 

Finally,  the  “friend’s  back 
room”  that  you  had  Chris 
supposedly  wasting  away  in 
Is.  in  fact,  the  front  bedroom 
of  my  two-bedroom  Oat  Chris 
and  I had  agreed  that  since 
we  were  going  to  be  spending 
most  of  the  year  away  on 
tour,  it  made  financial  sense 
that  he  stay  at  mine  till  be. 
could  take  full  advantage  of 
whatever  rent  he  might  have 
to  pay  on  his  own  place. 

Ultimately,  the  truth  Is  that 
none  of  us  as  members  of 
Lush  have  exactly  raked  in 
the  millions.  Getting  in  the 
charts  and  having  your  face 
in  the  papers  does  not  mean 
you'll  be  up  to  your  eyeballs 
in  cash.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  sell  millions,  then 
ifll  be  record  companies,  pub- 


lishers, managers/-  agents,  li- 
censees, FRs  that  take  their 
slice  before  any  money  finds 
its  way  to  you  — the  band. 

My  real  gripe  with  the  fi- 
nancial system  Is  not  that 
these  people  shouldn’t  be  paid 
but  that  they  can  work  with 
as  many  bands  as  they  choose 
whereas  musicians  will  gen- 
erally have  only  one  shot  at 
the  big  money.  In  this  regard, 
money  within  the  industry  is 
disproportionately  divided 
and  musicians  will  always 
end  up  making  more  money 
for  other  people  than  they  do 
for  themselves. 

Miki  Berenyi. 

c/o  4AD,  iBAlma  Road, 

London  SW18 1AA. 


Musical  notes 

HOW  interesting  that  Mr 
Major's  Cabinet  has  cho- 
sen the  Celtic  Symphony, 
composed  in  1940  by  my  uncle 
Sir  Granville  Bantock  (1868- 
1946),  as  its  music  for  the  elec- 
tion campaign.  I wonder  If  the 
Cabinet  appreciated  his  polit- 
ical inclinations  when  mak- 
ing its  decision? 

Granville  Bantock. 

42  Ormond  Crescent, 
Hampton,  Middx  TW12  2TH. 

MANY  floating  voters  may 
have  veered  towards  vot- 
ing Labour  when  they  heard 
reports  that  both  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber  and  Paul  Dan- 
iels would  leave  Britain  if 
Labour  win.  However,  Jona- 
than Rosa  may  have  won  back 
a few  votes  for  the  Tories  by 
his  announcement  that  he 
will  leave  the  country  if  the 
Tories  are  re-elected  (Clearly, 
Tories  are  greedy  and  evil, 
April  4). 

Personally,  I would  vote  for 
any  party  whose  election 
would  persuade  Chris  Evans 
to  pack  his  bags. 

Tom  Scott 

4 Lambseth  Street,  Eye, 
Suffolk  IP23  TAG. 


the  standing  of  Parliament 
was  demeaned  by  the  exis- 
tence of  corrupt,  rotten 
boroughs. 

Bill  SpeLrs. 

Deputy  Secretary  General, 
Scottish  TUC. 

16  Woodlands  Terrace, 
Glasgow  G3  6DF. 

IF  someone  receives  £1,500 
worth  of  free  air  tickets. 

and  then  rlamvc  tar  relief 

against  purchase  of  those 
tickets,  does  this  constitute 
fraud  under  English  law?  If 
yes,  does  a prosecution  nor- 
mally follow? 

IP  Higgins. 

73  Salisbury  Road, 

London  W139TT. 

THERE  is  a long  tradition 
of  media  people  taking 
part  in  elections  but  it  can  be 
very  depressing  when  they 
gradually  move  to  the  right. 
Ken  Barlow  used  to  be  in  the 
CND.  Now  look  at  him. 
Jere^ny  Stiles. 
l^Trevefyao  Roa^. : . 

London, SW17SLW,  ■"  . 

COULD  someone  persuade 
Neil  Hamilton  and  his 
wife  Christine  to  gatecrash 
John  Prescott’s  next  press 
conference,  apd  please  could  I 
have  a ringside  seat 
Bill  James. 

33  Quarry  Lane,  Halesowen, 
West  Midlands  B63  4PB. 


Virus  at  large 

Hepatitis  b,  a knier  vi- 
rus, not  only  creates  sig- 
nificant illness,  in  acute  infec- 
tions' but  can  -lead  to 
fulminant  hepatitis  and  hepa- 
tocellular carcinoma  in  sus- 
ceptible persons  (Doctor  at 
large.  April  8).  The  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Service 
have  issued  convincing  statis- 
tics that  Hepatitis  B is  in- 
creasing in- the  UK,  five  out  of 
every  six  cases  probably  aris- 
ing from  infection  gained  dur- 
ing childhood.  Yet  the  PHLS 
are 'trying  to  hoodwink  the 
UK  population  that  maternal 
screening  is  the  way  forward 
rather  than  universal  immu- 
nisations. Maternal  screening 
will  only  identify  one  out  of 
every  six  children  who  are 
likely  to  be.  exposed  to  the 
Hepatitis  B virus  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  considered 
a public  health  measure  on  its 
own. 

A safe  and  effective  regime 
of  Immunisation  for  our  chil- 
dren must  be  the  way 
forward. 

(Dr)  Nigel  Higson. 

Goodwood  Court  Surgery, 
52/54  Cromwell  Road, 

Hove  BN3  3DX. 


Martin  Kettle  (What  if 
the  polls  have  got  it 
right?,  April  8)  raises  a seri- 
ous possibility.  Once  or  twice 
a century.  First  Past  The  Post 
Is  capable  of  delivering  a seri- 
ously. distorted  majority  to 
one  party.  It  happened  to  the 
Liberals  in  1906  and  there  is 
no  reason  why.  it  should  not 
happen  to.  Labour  in  1997,  In 
these  circumstances,  we  learn 
the  truth  of  Francis  Pym’s 
maxim  that  “It  Is  not  good  for 
a government  to  have  too  big 
a majority”. 

-Tony  Blair,  unlike  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  would  not  come 
into  office  sustained  by  a rev- 
olutionary programme.  He 
has  no  visible  Ideology  and  . 
very  little  visible  policy.  Ever 
since  he  became  leader  he  has 
been  so  concentrated  on  win- 
ning power  that  bis  thoughts 
on  what  he  would  do  with  it 
do  not  seem  to  have  advanced 
much  beyond  “and  they  lived 
happily  ever  after”. 

The  Tory  Party  (either  or 
both  of  them)  is  .unlikefy  to  be . 
capable  at providing^  coher- 
ent proposition.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Liberal 
Democrats,  who  have  the  only 
non-Conservative  philosophy 
left,  might  have  an  impor- 
tance out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  Potential 
Labour  voters  in  Lib-Dem  tar- 
get seats  might  like  to  bear 
these  facts  in  mind. 
LordRusselL 
House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A  0AA. 

I A/HAT  would  be  the  conse- 
VVquence  of  Labour  fully 
accepting  “the  logical  as- 
sumption on  aQ  the  eviden- 
ce..-that  the  Labour  land- 
slide is  coming"?  Firstly, 
Labour  MPs  would  become 
complacent  and  less  disci- 
plined — therefore  more 
prone  to  gaffes.  Secondly, 
party  activists  would  no 
longer  feel  required  to  turn 
out  on  a daily  basis  to  help  get 
the  message  across.  Thirdly, 
on  the  day,  the  electorate 
would  be  more  inclined  to 
stay  at  home,  feeling  the  out- 
come a foregone  conclusion. 

All  of  this  would  make  “all 
the  evidence”  incorrect  and, 
at  worst,  even  threaten  a 
Labour  victory.  As  we  are 
still  fond  of  saying  in  New 
Labour,  it's  not  over  until  the 
fat  person  has  stopped 
singing. 

A Manobaran. 

13  Cranmore  Way, 

London  NIC  3TP. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear 


A Country  Diary 

ULLAPOOL*  inland  lay  Loch 
Broom  seemingly  over-: 
shadowed  by  the  hills  of  Ben 
Dears  and  further  south  Sgurr 
Mar  where  in  the  summer 
snow  buntings  and  dotterels 
sometimes  breed.  Belnn  Dearg 
was  always  a favourite  hill  to  ; 
climb,  it  is  well  over  3,000ft  — 
especially  when  looking  at 
golden  eagles.  Now  there  was 
still  patchy  snow  on  the  high 
tops  which  would  give  camou- 
flage to  the  ptarmigan  that 
would  be  moulting  to  its  sum- 
mer plumage.  The  hm  lochs 

on  the  high  ridges  either  side 
of  Loch  Broom  had  yielded 
many  baskets  of  well  marked  - 
brown  trout  and  soon  the  red 
throated  diver  would  be  call- 
ing from  them  as  would  the 
attractive  greens  hanks.  The 
high  winds  had  kept  many  of 
the  trawlers  in  the  harbour 
and  there  were  few  gulls 
around  although  a female  ei- 
der was  fishing.  A small  dark 
bird  dived  just  as  1 lifted  the 
binoculars  to  see  what  it  was 
and  it  seemed  to  stay  under 
the  water  for  a very  long  time 
but  when  it  surfaced  there 
was  a black  guillemot  — lo- 
cally known  as  a tystle  — in 


its  summer  plumage.  Out  to 
sea  lay  the  Summer  Isles  — 
Priest  Island,  Tan  era  Mor  and 
Tanera  Beg  — and  the  light- 
ing on  them  looked  almost 
subdued  as  if  they  were  wait- 
ing for  the  influx  of  sea  birds 
that  would  breed  there.  A 
large  colony  of  storm  petrels, 
eiders  hiding  their  nests  in 
flowering  sea  pinks  and 
mixed  colonies  of  arctic  and 
common  terns.  The  grey  seals 
would  already  be  there  hunt- 
ing what  was  once  rich  fish 
stocks  but  the  trawlers  have 
seen  to  that  But  I was  either 
getting  ahead  of  myself  or . 
being  nostalgic  as  I had 
looked  all  day  for  ray  .first 
wheatear  or  the  year  without  • 
success,  no  doubt  because  the 
wind  was  still  strong  and- 
roid. There  may  not  have- 
been  any  migrants  but  the 
first  primroses  were  in  Dower 
in  the  birchwoods,  creamy 
butter  burr  was  wen  in  flower 
with  leaves  forming  already 
and  the  herons  were  active  on 
their  nests  at  the  east  end  of 
Loch  Broom  and  their  pale 
blue  eggs  should  soon  be 
hatching. 

RAY  COLLIER 


St  the 

winn» 
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Diary 


Matthew  Normar 

Ilf  the  attention 

UU  Ofthe  media  is  fixed 
mm  on  Tattoo,  we  take 
a moment  to  glance  east* 
wards  at  one  ofNeil  Hamil- 
ton’s colleagues  in  sleaze. 
Michael  Brown,  who  ex- 
pects to  be  re-elected  as 
Tory  MP  for  Cleethorpes, 

took  £6,000  from  Mr  lan 
Greer  for  promoting  mouth 

cancer  on  behalf  of  an 
American  tobacco  coxnr 

puny,  and  then  goffered 
grievous  amnesia  when  It 
came  to  filing  his  tax 
returns.  Now  Mr  Brown  is 
more  delightftd  than  ever, 
in  the  Grimsby  Evening 
Telegraph,  a paper  which 
seems  astomuUngly  reti- 
cent in  airing  the  sleaze 
issue,  Mr  Brown’s  thoughts 
on  Labour  opponent  Shona 
Mclsaac  are  quoted  at 
length.  "A  nobody”  and  “a 
sleazebag  candidate”.  Ms 
Mclsaac  gets  short  shrift 
from  this  chivalrous  sweet- 
heart, who  concludes  by  ob- 
serving: “I  wiH  simply  not 
put  up  with  some  woman 
who  has  suddenly  inter- 
loped into,  this  constitu- 
ency.” Following  recent 
mention  of  Mr  Brown’s 
naughtiness  in  the  Guard- 
ian, meanwhile,  the  Eve- 
ning Telegraph  announced 
a bizarre  decision:  it  would, 
it  said,  take  no  political  let- 
ters until  after  the  election. 
Exactly  why  remains  a mys- 
tery: editor  Peter  Moore, 
seems  continually  out  of  the 
office,  and  Is  unable  to 
return  calls.  

lONTIN  DING  the  es 
citing  Grlmsbv 
'theme,  we  thank  the 
Louth  Standard  for  an  en- 
chanting report  about  an 
address  to  a local  Methodist 
church.  Mr  R Maidens  left 
Grimsby  at  16  to  train  at  the 
Police  College  in  Loudon, 
we  learn,  where  after  three 
years  be  became  a consta- 
ble. “After  taking  the  gram 
four  times  he  became  a Ser- 
geant, and  the  same  hap- 
pened when  he  became  In- 
spector." Mr  Maidens,  who 
later  worked  “with  a Flying 
Squad"  at  the  Iranian  Em- 
bassy siege,  “eventually 
studied  and  passed  the  exam 
for  a local  preacher  the  first 
time”  (three  times  fewer 
than  his  police  form  sug- 
gests). "He  closed  his  talk,’ 
file  paper  concludes,  "with 
a demonstration  of  conjur- 
ing andescapology  to  Illus- 
trate the  point  of  his  talk.’ 

Concern  mounts 
that  the  pressures  of 

ptecttonp^rlng  are  af» 

fecfing  Mr  R Maiden’s  fel- 
low Methodist  lay 
preacher,  Paul  Boateng. 

Clad  In  braces  bearing  the 
name  Moschino,  the  New 
Labour  dandy  went  last 
week  to  Melody  Maker  for  a 
debate  with  other  politi- 
cians (including  Tory  buf- 
foan  Nigel  Evans)  and  rock 
stars.  The  music  Journal 
reports  that  the  MP 
"reacted  to  some  urgent 
questioning  with  increas- 
ingly heated  and  finally  ex- 
plosive responses.”  To  a re- 
cord-company  executive 
who  questioned  him  on  rac- 
ism, he  said:  “Don’t  talk  to 
me  about  racism,  sister, 
there’s  nothing  you  can  tell 
me  about  racism,  so  Just 
shut  up.”  Then,  pressed  as 
to  whether  he  called  him- 
self a socialist,  he  lost  his 
rag  with  pop  musician  Jake 
ShJHingford.  "Listen,  sun- 
shine, Stalin  called  himself 
if******  socialist,"  said  Mr 
Boateng,  "and  people 
agreed  with  Ms  genocide  be- 
causeoflt" 

REGHETTABLY.it 
seems  that  Burnley 
Relief  may  have  to  be 
revived.  In  a typically  pithy 
and  coherent  letter  to  the 
editor,  the  poor  chap  claims 
that  the  Diary — or  "Nor- 
man” as  he  calls  it,  with  im- 
pertinent brusqueness — 
has  falsely  accused  him  of 
putting  down  the  phone  on 
us.  This  is  the  second  time  in 
nine  months  that  Burnley’s 
mobile  phone  has  suddenly 
cot  out  in  central  London, 
and  It  is  intolerable  that  a 
man  of  his  stature  must  be 
continually  embarrassed  by 
his  inability  to  afford  a de- 
cent telephone.  Money-rais- 
ing Ideas  will  be  considered 
the  moment  the  election  is 
over. 


Let’s  recall  the  1992 
Labour  victory 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  1 1 


THE  Mull  Theatre 

writes  with  news.  “We 
are  particularly  keen 

to  stress  that  Mull  Little 
Theatre  is  losing  the  adjec- 
tive ‘little’.”  relates  Use 
Grindell,  "as  tbls  refers  to 

the  building  and  not  the 

theatre  company.”  The 
building  will  stm  be  known 
as  thetaull  Little  Theatre  In 
Dervaig,  so  perhaps  “The 
MullBig  Theatre  Company 
at  the  MuH  Little  Theatre  in 
DervaSg"  would  be 
simplest. 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


D! 


EMOCRACY  can  be  a 
terrible  master,  cruel 
and  de-etabflistn&the 
reverse  of  cgtimrsig. 
Elections  are  definitive  in  gro- 
tesquely disproportionate 
ways-  Watching  the  «mgp 
In  Hebron,  which  a 

dally  footnote  behind  the  mas- 
sive coverage  of  the  British 
campaign,  one  recalls  it 

was  precipitated  by  the  deci- 
sion of  fewer  th»w  15,000  vot- 
ers in  last  year’s  Israeli  elec- 
tion. Mr  Netanyahu’s  victory, 
pledged  to  a policy  tfraf  effec- 
tively tore  up  Oslo  accords 
and  cancelled  the  peace  pro- 
cess, was  by  a majority  of 
29,000  in  an  electorate  of  four 

mfninrt 

Seldom  has  there  been  an 
election  in  which  so  few 


people  brought  about  such  a 
calamitous  outcome.  If  less 
than  0.5  per  cent  had  voted  the 
Other  way,  the  mngpqn«»7w»i 
for  toe  only  question  that  mat- 
tered, would  have  been  com- 
pletely different  Mercifully 

we  cannot  say  quite  the  same 

in  Britain.  But  elections  here 
can  still  be  definitive.  Yester- 
day, the  annivecBaiy  of  the 
19Q2  Tory  triumph,  found  toe 
main  party  tenders  fencing 
over  what  that  victory  bad 
meant.  Mr  Major  said  five 
years  of  brilliance,  Mr  Blair 
said  five  years  of  disaster; 
each  traded  facts  and  figures 
whose  credibility  is  a matter 
of  personal  taste. 

However,  there’s  another, 
objective  way  of  looking  at 
those  five  years  Which  Shows 
them  to  have  been,  beyond  all 
argument,  significant.  The 
1992  result,  remember,  was  al- 
ways in  doubt.  Though  the 
eventual  margin,  was  seven 
per  cent,  it  teetered  on  the 
brink,  right  to  the  end.  If  it 
had. been  different,  the  even- 
tual outcome  not  have 
been  measured  by  a body- 
count  but  would  stffl  have 
been  sensationally  at  vari- 
ance with  life  as  we  now  know 


it  Though  Major  is  usually 
seen  as  a pale  clone  of  Mrs 
Thatcher,  his  1992  success  ar- 
guably changed  toe  political 
landscape  as  much  as  her 


three  victories.  It  could  even 
be  called  toe  defining  moment 
of  the  Thatcher  era. 

Consider,  first,  what  toe 
Major  Government  has  dene. 
It  privatised  British  Coal  and 
British  Bat)  relentlessly  pur- 
sued its  educational  changes, 
took  large  strides  to  marke- 
tlse  the  NH5.  The  Maastricht 
-Treaty  was  signed,  with  opt- 
outs  on  the  social  Chapter  and 
toe  Single  currency.  The  Job- 
seekers’ allowance  became 
the  leadtrc  edge  of  a revolu- 
tion to  tighten  the  free  avail- 
ability of  welfare.  The 
National  Lottery,  fim&red  by 
ministers  as  their  greatest 
contribution  to  Sip  quality  of 
British  life,  began. 

This  is  a selective  list,  but 
each  item  is  a big  one  that,  al- 
most certainly  would  not  have 
happened  if  Labour  had  won. 
Prime  Minister  Kinnock’s 
government  would  have  been 
a very  different  show.  It 
wouM  have  done  a lot  of  other 
big  things:  raised  pensions 

and  set  ttep  in-  ling  with 


earnings,  raised  child  benefit, 
raised  toe  top  rate  of  hw-nmc 
tax  to  50  per  cent,  set  a statu- 
tory minimum  wage  at  hair 
median  male  aarnfriga,  ended 
GPfundholfling,  provided  free 
eye  and.  dental  checks,  created 
a Scottish  parliament  along 
With  regional  gnTgaiiirnante  in 

England  and  Wales,  produced 
an  elected  second  chamber  in 
place  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

These  ware  all  firm  prom- 
ises in  1992.  Behind  item, 
more  importantly,  stood  an  at- 
titude. Although  Bannock 
paid  half-hearted  niifiviiiff  to 
Thatcherism,  the  party  still 
yearned  for  more  equality,  de- 
tested privatisation,  and  was 
mare  at  ease  with  the  en- 
abling state  than  the  disabling 


market  The  .social  chapter 


would  have  applied:  the  single 
currency  might  not  have  been 
opted  out  of. 

Had  Kfrmock  won,  there’s 
no  reason  to  tiiinV  that  rmirii 
of  this  would  have- been 
reneged  an,  and  every  reason 
to  be  certain  the  Labour  Party 
would  not  have  changed 
either  Its  structure  or  its  offi- 
cial philosophy. 

T would  not  have  needed 
to,  having  won  with  what 
it  had.  Possibly  the  leader- 
ship, to  miHify  pressure 
from  party  malcontents, 
would  have  sought  to  dimin- 
ish toe  power  of  the  unions 
and  the  conference  Bat  toe 
debate  would,  have  been  ter 
less  radical  than  It  fra* 
under  TQny  Blair.  The  leader 
wonld  not  have  scorched 
Labour  history  into  a waste- 
land. New  Labour  would  not 
have  been  beard  at,  except 
possibly  as  the  'construct  that 
needed  to  be  invented  after 


I 


the  renwiM*  government  lost 
the  1997  election. 

The  outcome  of  1992  was, 
therefore,  a doable  whammy. 
Market  liberalism  was  driven 
deep  into  British  culture  and 
society  by  two  hammer  Mows: 

the  Tories’  consolidation  of, 
Thatcherism  nnder  John 
Major,  md  the  radical  impact 
this  made  an  Labour’s  resis- 
tance to  tt.  It  was  a ground- 
securing  election  which  had  a 
pmflmnri  gffanfc  mi  politics, 
and  therefore  on. people,  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  sterile,  in- 
condusive  anniversary  dis- 


Unity  offers 
hope  in  place 
of  horror 


pate  between  leaders  giving 
rival  verdicts  on  wbafs  hap- 
pened to  teT~  ; __  ■ f ' - 

Will  1997  be  so  important? 
Might  this  year’s  exercise  in 
democracy  determine,- even' if 
it  were  won  only  by  a whis- 
ker, qnmwthing  just  86  big? 
Not,  I think,  about  the  British 
allegiance  to  market  econom- 
ics. That  argument  has  been 
afibot  closed,  first  Tw  the  1902 
election  and  then  by  Blair’s 
ever  more  conclusive  words  of 
acquiescence,  epitomised  in 
toe  City  this  very  week. 

But  the  ejection  may  still 

have  historic  consequences, 
still  be  looked  back  on,  like 
Israel's,  as  a moment  when 
democracy’s  fateful  hand 
changed  something  utterly. 


Martin  Woollacott 


I 


There  are  two  obvious  candi- 
dates. If  labour  wins,  as  It 
Vyiirn  uvp  drying  by  more  than 
a whisker,  things  will  be  done 
to  toe  constitution,  and  possi- 
bly in  Europe,  that  can  never 
be  undone.  If  the  Tories,  for 
their  part  lose,  they  win 
never  be  the  g?wie  again,  as 
they  battle  to  the  death  over 
Europe, . and  body-count  be- 
comes, after  all,  the  measure 
of  a British  electoral  disaster. 


The  hunt  faces  death 


Mary  Midgley  puts  deer-hunting 
in  the  moral  context  of  our 
ancestors — and  today’s  factory 
farmers.  Below,  Paul  Brown 
calls  on  Labour  for  political  action 


T MIGHT  seem  obvious 
— wight  tt  not?  — font 
nobody  likes  being 
chased  over  12  miles  for 
three  hoars  by  large 
numbers  of  hostile  alien  be- 
ings and  eventually 
Until  the  research -published 
yesterday  for  the  National 
Trust,  however,  defenders  of 
hunting  have  averred  that 
that  experience  was  just  arum 
mal  part  of  a deer's  life:  alarm- 
ing, no  doubt,  but  -still  -an 
everyday  thing,  good  ton  for 
the  quarry  as  well  as  for  toe 

hunters. 

Researchers,  however,  now 
find  for  higher  levels  at  stress 
hormones  and  other  signs  of 
physiological  damage  In 


hunted  dear  than  In  thw»  that 

have  died  by  other  quite 
stressfal  means.  EthologtoaDy, 
that  is  not  surprising.  Though 
deer  are  indeed  naturally 
adapted  for  running  away 
from  pursuers,  they  are  not 
adapted  to  doing  it  on  any- 
thing tote  this  scalp  No  nor- 
mal predator  would  ever 
Chang  them  half  so  far  or  so 
persistently  as  a pack  of  deter- 
mined human  tehig^  helped 

by  dogs  and  mounted  an  ex- 
pensive horses.  Is  able  to.  do. 
Lions  or  wolves  with  their 
living  to  maim  would  not 
waste  so  much  effort  on  the 
matter.  It  follows  that  the 
hunted  deer’s  experience  is 
for  from  being  normal;  it  Is 


something  quite  beyond  their 
powers  to  cope  with.  And  by 
the  same  reasoning,  that 
seems  likely  to  be  true. of 
hunted  foxes.  These  creatures 

may  anmatimaa  nagfl  gn'IHwg1 

but  that  is  sorely  no  sort  of 
way  to  cull  them. 

ft  spwnt  fhan,  tiiat  the  at- 
tractive notion  of  a shared 
sport,  delightful  to  himtara 
and  hunted  aiflra,  haa  been  a 
mere  projection,  a wlsh-ftdHIl- 
hlg  fanta8y.  That  flfgaipjyilTr*'- 
tng  ooaduifcqp  does  not  sur- 
prise toe  outsiders;  bat  we  all 
know  how  different  such  ac- 
tivities look  when  your  own 
interests  are  involved.  The 


reason  the  fantasy  was  main- 
tained fix’  so  long  is  that  pres- 
ent moral  views  malcg  a nnw 
such  defence  necessary. 

There  is  now  a real  diffi- 
culty about  justifying  any*1 
sport  that  is  known  to  produce1 
substantial  animal  suffering; 
tiiat  suffering,  which  used  to1 
be  written  off  as  a mere  blank 
in  toe  moral  account,  strikes 
us  today  as  a real  ev£L  ffte 
want  to  justify  it — over  meat- 


ay,  or  scientific  ex- 
perimentation — we  do  so  on 
grounds  of  necessity;  but  with 
sports  it  Is  hard  to  cite  any 
such  necessity  since  there  are 
always  other  sports  available. 

It  is  true  that  hunting  has 
played  a strong  bond-forming 
role  in  country  life.  But  in 
many  parts  of  the  wwiniry 
people  are  turning  to  drag 
hunting,  or  to  cross-country 
riding;  they  do  so  partly  in 
order  to  avoid  dangerous 
roads  bat  partly  also  because 
they  themselves  no  longer 
want  the  special  satisfaction 


of  hounding  a creature  to  its 
death.  Our  ancestors,  who 
themselves  lived  lives  for 
more  foil  of  pain  and  danger 
than  we  do,  mostly  do  not 
gppm  to  have  noticed  to  a*  as- 
pect of  the  leafier  at  aH  Bat 
ante  we  have  noticed.xt  we 
cannot  really  mate  ft  vanish 
again;  we  cannot  get  back  that 
attractive  WwnV  page  to  ton 
moral  account  book. 

The  other  mam  Justification 
usually  given,  for  hunting  Is 

that  ft  helps  rmiopn/ntinn 


Though  it  also  does  a certain 
amount  of  environmental 
damage,  that  is  doubtlCSS  true. 
Bat  conservation  is  rather  too 
serious  a matter  to  be  dealt 
with  accidentally  as  a side 
effect  of  a sport  that  is  prac- 
tised patchily  and  only  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  toe  «f»w*ry  at 
that  The  moral,  sorely  is  that 
we  need  to  take  up  such  mat- 
ters directly  and  — if  indeed 
hunting  becomes  fllegfrl  — we 
cliaT!  need  tO  take  active  steps 
about  them. 

We  should  also  surely 
notice,  if  we  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  misery 
caused  to  animals  by  hunting, 
that  tiie  misery  caused  by 
today’s  inti^iwfaa  methods  of 
farming  is  every  bit  as  intense 
and  affects  many  more  ani- 
mals. It  would  be  very  odd  to' 
forbid  the  one  white 
nothing  about- foe  other; 


Mary  Midgley  is  a moral  ' 1 

philosopher  and  author  of  Beast 
And  Man  (Routledge)  and 
Utopias,  Dolphins  And 
Computers  (Routledge)  •' 


Hound  the  politicians  next 
T 


■HE  hunting  of  deer 
with  hounds  was  efifeo- 
_ lively  ended  yesterday 
— but  where  does  this  leave 
Labour  on  fox-hunting,  an 
issue  from  which  the  party 
has  bees  running  away 
since  the  election  was 
called?  In  the  last  two 
weeks  the  hunting  lobby 
has  been  in  frill  cry-  Yester- 
day the  Field  named  a hit 
Hst  Of  72  MPS,  56  of  them 
Labour,  for  whom  support- 
ers of  field  sports  should 

not  vote.  Last  week  a Union 

of  Country  Sports  Workers 
was  launched  urging  Its  po- 
tential 90>000  members  in 
the  Industry  to  not  to  vote 
for  anti-hunting 

candidates. 

Some  of  Labour’s  more 
prominent  supporters,  in- 
cluding Mtitvyn  Bragg  and 
John  Mortimer,  have  come 
out  actively  in  support_of 
hunting,  and  even  Robin 
Cook,  a green  in  every 
other  respect,  nid  yestoj 
day  (before  the  deer  report 
was  published)  that  he  was 


a follower  of  hounds.  But. 
yesterday’s  report  tips  the 
political  balance  heavily 
the  other  way.  A free  vote 
some  time  in  the  next  Par- 
liament (If  there  is  time), 
which  Is  the  existing 
Labour  Party  position, 
hardly  seems  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  produced 
yesterday. 

True,  the  report  of  Pro- 
fessor Patrick  Bateson  and 


that  to  prove  it  the  same 

irlnd  of  exercise  is  needed 
for  fines  and  hares. 

The  message  of  the  report 
is  that  ultimate  were  not 
made  to  be  hunted  by  man. 
The  claim  that  hunting  is  a 
natural  process  for  which 
deer  are  suited  by  evolu- 
tion is  discredited.  Poxes, 
which  hunt  prey  rather 
than  serve  as  prey  them- 
selves, might  find  being 
chased  for  wITm  by  hounds 


Instead,  reports  were  pre- 
pared showing  that  260 
people  would  lose  their  jobs 
In  the  West  Country  if 
iumthiy  were  banned,  that 
hunts  played  an  Important 
part  in  the  welfare  of  deer 
when  they  were  not  being 
hunted,  and  that  deer 
wonld  be  shot  by  land- 
owners  if  the . huntsman 
were  banned  from  enjoying 
the  chase. 

Eventually  the  Trust  was 
forced  to  consider  cruelty 
gdentifldally.  Yesterday, 
all  the  arguments  that  had 
sustained  the  Trust  for  an 
those  years  disappeared 


A free  vote  in  the  next  Parliament  (if  there  is  time),  hardly 
seems  adequate  to  deal  with  the  overwhelming  evidence 


bis  team  emphasised  that 
the  findings  only  applied  to 
deer;  but  to  the  nteJority  of 
lay  people  already  opposed 
to  hunting  it  is  a powerful 
reinforcement  of  what  they 
have  known  in  their  hearts 
for  years.  ' . 

The  scientists  accept  that 
hunting  may  be  just  as 
cruel  for  other  animals,  but 


and  human*  OB  horses  as 
stressfol  as  deer. 

The  power  of  yesterday’s 
report  is  that  it  ended  seven 
years  of  prevarication  by 
the  National  Trust  on  stag- 
hunting.  Years  of  pressure 
from  members  had  been 
skilfully  turned  aside.  A 
vote  to  ban  deer-hunting  in 
1990  was  not  implemented. 


Him  morning  mist  under 
the  summer  sun.  Hunting 
deer  with  hounds  bad  to 
stop;  licenses  to  do  so  on 
Trust  land  would  be 
revoked. 

So  where  does  that  leave 
the  Labour  Party?  Hunting 
with  hounds,  for  deer  and 
foxes,  will  still  be  legal 
until  Parliament  legislates. 


Yesterday,  the  chairman  of 
the  National  Trust,  Charles 
Nunneley,  pleaded  with 
politicians  to  take  over  the 
Issue  and  save  his  organisa- 
tion from  having  to  carry 
the  burden. 

The  report  produced  yes- 
terday had  cost  the  Trust 
£165,000,  and  to  do  the 
same  for  fox-hunting  would 
cost  at  least  as  much  again, 
money  that  the  Trust  be- 
lieves it  should  be  spending 
on  the  upkeep  of  its  estates. 
Mr  Nunneley  was  effec- 
tively appealing  to  the  next 
government  to  take  the 
same  courageous  step  as 

the  Trust:  commission  the 
science  and  then  be  bound 
by  its  conclusions.  - 

Despite  the  undoubted 
strength  of  the  hunting 
lobby  in  some  marginals 
with  rural  fringes,  this  ap- 
proach has  its  merits.  After 
an,  its  puts  off  the  problem 
for  at  least  a couple  of  I 
years  while  the  scientific 
work  Is  done.  When  the 
report  is  produced  it  can  be 
placed  before  Parliament 
for  that  promised  free  vote. 
After  yesterday’s  verdict 
on  stag  hunting  it  is  am 
issue  that  will  not  go  away. 


N Africa,  a weary  corre- 
spondent commented, 
things  stay  the  until 
they  fall  apart  Laurent  Ka- 
bila and  his  rebel  coalition  in 
Zaire  have  shown  tbaf  there 
comes  a moment  when  a 
seemingly  immovable  regime 
is  so  weakened  it  can  be 
pushed  over  with  ease.  After 
more  than  three  decades  of 
dominance  Mobutu  is  an  but 
finished,  the  United  States  go- 
ing so  far  yesterday  as  to  bid 
him  goodbye.  From  small  be- 
ginnings. the  rebels  are  at  the 
point  where  they  could  con- 
ceivably bring  down  what 
remains  of  the  regime  on 
their  own. 

Whatever  last  minute  mis- 
chief Mobutu  may  be  able  to 
cause,  several  contenders  for 
the  succession  must  now  com- 
pete or  co-operate.  The  most 
important  are  Kabila's  forces 
and  the  rump  of  the  Mobutu 
regime,  in  particular  the 
army.  The  internal  opposition 
which  had  to  struggle  to  sur- 
vive within  Mobutu’s  den,  is 
also  there,  although  weak  and 
largely  discredited.  This  will 
be  worked  out.  or  fought  out 
under  the  eye  of  several  pow- 
erful countries  and  of  the 
United  Nations,  all  of  whom 
want  a hand  in  the  Zaire  suc- 
cession. Whether  the)’  will  get 
one  is  another  question.  It 
would  be  a a momentous 
event  if  the  United  Nations, 
backed  by  the  United  States. 
France,  and  South  Africa, 
succeeded  in  brokering  a 
ceasefire  In  Zaire  and  thus  in 
assuming  a great  deal  of  res- 
ponsibility for  events  in  that 
country,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences for  Africa  as  a whole. 
But  the  temptation  for  the 
rebels,  which  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  worst  solution,  is  to 
press  an  for  complete  victory. 

Chester  Crocker,  once 
Reagan’s  Assistant  Secretary 
ctf  State  for  African  Affairs,  in 
arguing  for  a “negotiated 
transition”  has  written  that 
“what  happens  can  make  or 
break  sub-Saharan  Africa:” 
The  interested  countries  are 
not  exactly  the  same  cast  of 
characters  who  so  misman- 
aged Zaire’s  affairs  35  years 
ago  as  to  exacerbate  its  civil 
war  and  eventually  deliver 
the  country  into  the  hands  of 
a man  who  established  a mili- 
tarised lootocracy  that  ex- 
ceeded in  corruption  and 
waste  all  others  in  the  conti- 
nent But  they  constitute  a 
similar  one.  No  doubt  to 
spite  of  toe  record  of  interven- 
ing powers  in  Zaire,  there  is 
some  sort  of  a case  for  media- 
tion and  even  management  of 
toe  succession  there.  The  UN 
claims  it  has  made  progress 
in  reconciling  the  internal 
and  external  opposition  and 
the  romp  of  the  Mobutu 
regime.  Whether  It  really  has 
is  unclear. 

Laurent  Kabila  has  been 
lucky  in  his  timing  , and 
shrewd  in  his  operations.  He 
has  become  the  catalyst  of 
change  in  Zaire  and  toe  po- 
tential second-generation 
leader  of  the  country.  There 
may  be  dangers  to  that  but  it 
is  an  unavoidable  fact.  What- 
ever happens.  Zaire  will  face 
the  question  of  how  a country 
habituated  to  corruption  can 
pull  ont  of  it  unless  it  begins 


with  a political  system  that  Is 
pluralist  at  least  in  intention, 
and  does  not  establish  yet 
another  of  the  “big  men”  who 
have  so  often  prevailed  in 
African  politics.  The  patten* 
set  at  the  top  Inevitably  goes 
down  to  the  bottom.  A Zair- 
ean writer  has  written  of  an 
insecurity  and  poverty  so  per- 
vasive that  “It  was  necessary 
for  everybody  to  find  a solu- 
tion by  exploiting  their  pro- 
fession or  their  workplace 
and  thereby  inadvertently 
bringing  about  the  ruin  of  the 
nation.'* 

It  is  a habit  not  so  easily 
shed.  Keith  Richburg,  a for- 
mer Washington  Post  Africa 
correspondent,  who  coined 
the  adage  about  Africa  stay- 
ing the  same  until  it  falls 
apart  in  his  book  Out  Of 
America,  has  written  of  an- 
other problem,  that  of  passiv- 
ity and  a tendency  to  assign 
all  responsibility  to  foreign- 
ers. Zaireans,  he  wrote,  “sit 
waiting  for  others,  particu- 
larly the  Americans,  to  de- 
liver them  from  Mobutu, 
when  the  opposition  leaders 
were  never  able  to  deliver 
more  than  a few  hundred  pro- 
testers on  to  toe  streets."  That 
may  well  be  an  unfair  verdict, 
given  toe  penalties  for  opposi- 
tion in  the  Mobutu  state.  Ka- 
bila’s advance  has  finally 
brought  the  opportunity  that 
was  never  there  before,  and 
people  seem  to  have  seized  it. 


Other  countries 
can  hardly  solve 
Zaire’s  problems, 
although  if  they  act 
sensibly,  they  may 
be  able  to  help 


An  irresponsible  populism 
is  certainly  a threat  Kabila 
may  claim  to  have  brought 
with  him  a clean  army  and 
potential  government.  But 
some  of  his  first  political  acts, 
like  promising  to  halve  the 
cost  of  beer,  water,  electricity 
and  doth,  look  like  the  same 
sort  of  government  by  gesture 
which  Mobutu  also  practised 
when  he  frit  the  need  to  con- 
ciliate. 

There  are  hopeful  as  well  as 
worrying  signs  in  Zaire, 
above  all  the  fact  that  Mobu- 
tu’s rule,  with  -all  Tte'horrors, 
has,  by  uniting  the  country  in 
a common  suffering  and  a 
common  desire  to  escape 
from  chaos,  has  made  Zaire 
more  of  a nation  than  it  was 
in  I960.  Other  countries  can 
hardly  solve  its  problems,  al- 
though if  they  act  sensibly, 
they  may  be  able  to  help.  But 
they  are  far  from  united. 
America  wants  Mobutu  out 
but  does  not  want  the  old 
Marxist  Kabila  to  win.  France 
feels  its  voice  ought  to  be  a 
decisive  one  to  toe  destiny  of 
the  largest  French-speaking 
country  after  France  itself. 
South  Africa  searches  for  toe 
authoritative  role  to  African 
affairs  which  it  feels  it  now 
deserves.  The  United  Nations 
could  be  seen  as  wishing  to 
succeed  where  it  so  signally 
failed  before.  Everybody,  nat- 
urally, is  aware  of  the  dia- 
monds. copper,  other  miner- 
als. and  hydropower  potential 
of  Zaire.  Yet  this  time  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  Zaire 
to  its  own  devices  unless  toe 
outside  powers  have  an  ade- 
quate plan,  realisable  ambi- 
tions. and  the  good  of  toe 
country  at  heart.  Another  de- 
bacle like  that  or  the  early  90s 
would  be  a tragedy  for  which 
there  could  be  no  excuse. 
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Braving  the  storms 


CAPTAIN  Nicholas 
Barker,  who  has 
died  of  prostate 
cancer  at  the  age 
of  63,  had  had  no 
ship  under  his  feet  for  almost 
a decade.  Yet  his  reputation 
will  always  be  unbreakably 
linked  with  his  rank  and  with 
the  name  of  his  last  long-term 
command,  the  patrolling 
South  Atlantic  icebreaker 
Endurance. 

He  was  a superb  captain 
who  would  have  died  at  least 
a vice-admiral  but  for  awk- 
ward. bureaucratically 
resented  qualities  which  he 
had  in  common  with  a bril- 
liant lineage  of  sailors,  sol- 
_ . diers  and  airmen  through 

H British  history. 

Nick  Barker  was  a brave, 
clear-sighted,  conscientious 
officer,  unable  to  resist  speak- 
ing his  mind  and  fighting  his 
corner  on  great  professional 
issues.  Careerwlse.  this  was  a 
habit  disastrous  among  the 
faction  of  Royal  Navy  time- 
servers under  whom  he 
worked  In  the  long  run-up  to 
the  1982  Falklands  conflict 
But  history  rapidly  vindi- 
cated him.  Long  before  last 
month,  when  his  final  book 
Beyond  Endurance:  An  Epic  of 
Whitehall  and  the  South  At- 
lantic Conflict  (Leo  Cooper) 
was  published,  it  was  clear 
that  the  war,  with  its  L000 
British  and  Argentine  deaths, 
its  tens  of  thousands  of 
photograph-  GARRY  whaser  wounded  and  its  uncertain  \ 


Captain  Nick  Barker . . . hung  oat  for  what  was  right 
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aftermath,  need  not  have  hap- 
pened if  Barker’s  repeated 
warnings  had  been  heeded. 

He  was  not  the  only  man  of 
whom  this  can  be  said,  with 
hindsight-  But  Barker  dealt  in 
foresight  rather  than  hind- 
sight He  was  on  the  spot, 
with  eyes  and  ears  open, 
sending  back  Intelligence  at 
the  most  crucial  times.  He 
was  on  patrol  in  1980,  picking 
up  hints  of  aggressive  intent 
1 shortly  before  Mrs  Thatcher's 
government  sent  out  its  fatal 
diplomatic  signal  by  an- 
nouncing the  withdrawal  of 
his  ship,  the  only  British 
naval  patrol  south  of  the 
Equator.  He  campaigned 
against  thLo  and  was  repri- 
manded by  die  Fleet  Com- 
mander in  Chief  Sir  John 
Fieldhonse,  who  subse- 
quently to  launch  the  j 
Falklands  task  force.  j 

And  he  was  in  the  Argen-  | 
tine  port  of  Ushuaia  in  Janu- , 
ary,  1982,  when  the  officer  in  1 
charge.  Captain  Russo,  an- 1 
nounced  that  he  was  in  the 
“Malvinas  war  zone”.  Asked 
who  the  Argentines  were  go- 
ing to  fight,  Rosso  replied: 
-You.” 

Later,  plied  with  brandy 
aboard  Endurance,  Russo  told 
him:  “1  will  tell  you  there  is  to 
be  a war  against  the  Malvi- 
nas. I do  not  know  when,  but  I 
think  quite  soon.”  When  he 
told  Whitehall,  they  thought 
that  old  Nick  was  just  trying 
to  save  his  ship  again.  A simi- 


lar reaction  greeted  his  warn- 
ing about  the  arrival  of  Ar- 
gentine “scrap  metal  mer- 
chants” in  South  Georgia. 

On  April  1,  as  the  Argen- 
tine invasion  fleet  sailed. 
Barker  wrote  In  his  diary; 
“This  is  the  worst  day  of  my 
life.  Why  had  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  not  listened  . . ? Why 
hadn’t  the  Government 
repeated  the  strategy  of  1977 
and  sent  a small  deterrent 
force?” 

Despite  its  naval  nickname 
“Bright  Bed  Plum”.  Endur- 
ance remained  uncaptured 
during  the  war.  hiding  behind 
icebergs.  Barker  was  one  of 
the  men  who  — by  recaptur- 
ing South  Georgia  — made  it 
possible  for  Mrs  Thatcher  to 
urge  reporters  In  Downing 
Street:  “Rejoice.” 


UT  WHEN  Endur- 
ance was  cheered 
back  into  Chat- 
ham dockyard 
after  the  Falklands 
liberation,  he  received  an  in- 
famous Ministry  of  Defence 
signal.  “The  point  of  all  this  is 
that  your  future  in  the  Navy 
depends  more  on  Friday’s 
press  conference  than  any- 
thing you  have  ever  done.”  At 
the  press  conference,  he 
began  talking  about  his  warn- 
ings and  his  career  was  effec- 
tively over. 

His  friend  and  colleague 
Charles  BucknaQ,  managing  ; 
director  of  the  Sea  Safety  Cen-  j 


tre  metal  warehouse  in  Sun- 
derland, which  Barker  set  up 
after  his  retirement  in  1988, 
sold  he  ivas  a brave  and  cou- 
rageous man.  "IT  he  felt  some- 
thing was  right,  he  would  go 
at  things  all  guns  blazing 
even  if  he  was  doing  it  to  his 
own  detriment  That  he  left 
the  Navy  as  a eaptaln  rather 
than  an  admiral  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  fact  that  he 
hung  out  for  what  was  right.” 

Bom  in  Malta.  Barker  was 
christened  in  the  ship’s  bell  of 
the  destroyer  Arrow,  com- 
manded by  his  father  Lieuten- 
ant Commander  John  Barker. 
DSC.  He  was  — the  military 
historian  John  Keegan  has 
said  — typical  of  a naval  tra- 
dition in  which  “sons  follow 
fathers  down  to  the  sea  as  if 
along  a buoyed  channel.  If  the 
fathers  do  not  propel  them 
that  way.  then  a naval  mother  . 
may.” 

Barker  was  orphaned  early. 
In  1940,  his  father  died  com- 
manding the  destroyer  Ar- 1 
dent  in  a suicide  attack  on  the 
German  battle  cruisers  I 
Schamhorst  and  Gneisenau. 
to  distract  them  from  the  air- 
craft carrier  Glorious  off  Nor- 
way. John  Barker  was  recom- 
mended for  a posthumous 
Victoria  Cross. 

His  mother,  a Paget  whose 
ancestor  had  led  Wellington’s 
cavalry  at  Waterloo,  died  In 
1943.  Raised  by  his  grand- 
father — a retired  naval  cap- 
tain — the  young  man  got  his 


own  Royal  Navy  commission 
in  IK>3  and  his  first  command 
on  a fishery  protection  vessel 
In  1963. 

Moving  on  to  other  com 
mauds,  he  earned  the  distinc- 
tion of  captaining  a successor 
to  his  baptismal  frigate 
Arrow  at  Lie  1977  Splthead 
silver  JubDce  review.  After 
the  Falklands,  his  career 
ended  with  brief  command  of 
a new  frigate,  Sheffield. 

His  retirement  was  busy 
and  distinguished,  including 
a defence  fellowship  at  Chur- 
chill College.  Cambridge,  fel- 
lowship of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  thriller- 
writing and  leadership  of  the 
Royal  National  Mission  to 
Deep  Sea  Fishermen,  for 
whom  he  was  an  outspoken 
advocate. 

Some  of  his  friends  trace 
his  courage  and  his  awkward 
resolve  to  speak  out,  to  the 
code  of  personal  responsi- 
bility traditionally  Instilled 
into  young  officers  at  sea. 
However,  in  today’s  depleted, 
demoralised  navy,  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  is  held  up  to 
cadets  as  a cautionary  rale: 
the  man  who  talked  out  of 
turn. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Jenni- 
fer. and  four  children. 


John  Ezard 


Nicholas  John  Barker,  sailor, 
born  May  19.  1933;  died  April  7. 
1997 
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Sir  Malcolm  Brown 


Anthony  Bushell 


Letter 


Richard  Eyre,  director  of  the 
National  Theatre,  writes:  If  I 

say  that  Annie  Hayes  ( obitu- 
ary. April  5)  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  acting  profession. 

I will  be  thought  to  be  mouth- 
ing a kind  of  condescending 
piety.  You  will  imaging  that  I 
am  describing  someone  of 
limited  ability  and  small 
achievement:  your  eyebrow 
will  raise,  your  lip  will  curL 
and  you  will  assume  that  be- 
cause she  wasn’t  well-known 
that  I’m  trading  In  the  cur- 
rency of  obituaries  — half- 
truths.  cliches  and  euphe- 
misms. You  would  be  wrong: 
Annie  was  a really  good  ac- 
tress. observant,  unfailingly  j 
truthful,  with  a mild  but  un- 
assertive satirical  edge.  She 
was  gifted,  hard-working,  self- 
mocking,  unostentatious,  and 
indestructibly  decent 
What  survives  of  Annie  is 
her  rare  and  luminous  gen- 
erosity: she  expected  the  best 
of  people,  and  they  usually 
surprised  themselves  into 
giving  it.  With  her  droll  sto- 
icism she  might  even  have 
taught  us  how  not  to  be  angry 
and  upset  that  such  a malign 
fate  has  deprived  us  of  her 
company  and  her  talent  at 
such  an  early  age. 


From  Earth  to  Moon 


SIR  Malcolm  Brown, 
who  has  died  aged  71, 
was  a geologist  of  in- 
ternational repute,  an 
inspiring  teacher,  a kindly 
and  humorous  companion,  a 
brilliant  research  worker  and 
a skilled  administrator.  He 
remained,  however,  modest 
and  self-effacing. 

He  was  bom  and  educated 
in  Redcar.  Yorkshire.  While 
on  a Durham  University 
Royal  Air  Force  cadet  training 
course  he  met  Lawrence 
Wager,  a geologist,  climber 
and  explorer  who  was  the 
newly  appointed  professor  of 
geology  at  Durham  and  whose 
personality  was  sufficiently 
magnetic  to  draw  Brown  back 
to  the  university  to  take  a first 
in  geology  after  RAF  service. 
In  1950  when  Wager  moved  to 
Oxford  as  professor  of  geology, 
he  took  Brown  on  as  a 
research  student 
During  the  1930s,  Wager  had 
formulated  new  ideas  on  how 
basalt  magmas  — the  princi- 
pal eruptive  material  from 
which  the  oceanic  crust  and 
much  of  the  continental  crust 
of  the  Earth  is  composed  — 
behave  during  their  crystalli- 
sation. These  ideas  came  out 
of  research  conducted  in  East 
Greenland,  on  the  Skaergaard 
Intrusion,  in  which  successive 
layers  of  rock  retain  the  evi- 
dence of  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  chemistry  of 
the  basaltic  melts  as  they  lost 
heat  and  crystallised  to  form 
solid  rock.  (Brown’s  doctoral 
thesis  elaborated  these 
researches,  using  the  layered 
igneous  rocks  of  the  Island  of 
Rum  in  the  Hebrides  as  a 
“natural  laboratory”,  and 
when  it  was  published  in  1956, 
it  was  recognised  as  a major 
advance  in  the  science  of  igne- 
ous petrology.)  In  1953,  Brown 
took  part  in  a new  expedition 
to  Skaergaard  which  provided 
the  stimulus  for  an  explosion 
of  data  and  understanding  of 
the  crystallisation  of  basaltic 
melts.  In  1964,  he  spent  a year 
at  Princeton  University.  New 
Jersey,  working  with  the  dis- 
tinguished geoscientist.  Pro- 
fessor Harry  H Hess.  Among 
the  people  he  befriended  dur- 
ing that  year  was  Albert  Ein- 
stein; a photograph  of  himself 
with  Einstein  remained 
among  his  treasured  posses- 


Birthdays 


Prof  Alan  Buckwell,  agricul- 
tural economist.  50:  Prof  J 
Desmond  Clark,  anthropolo- 
gist and  archaeologist,  81;  Sir 
Anthony  Cleaver,  chairman. 
United  Kingdom  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Authority.  59:  George 
Fyfe,  chairman.  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society,  55;  Patrick 
Garland,  theatre  and  film  di- 
rector, 62:  Lesley  Garrett,  so- 
prano. 42;  Adrian  Henri, 
poet,  65;  John  Holroyd.  ap- 
pointments secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister.  62;  Gloria 
Hunniford.  broadcaster,  57; 
Prof  Kathleen  Major,  histo- 
rian, 91;  Stan  Mellor,  race- 
horse trainer.  60;  David 
Moorcroft,  athlete,  44;  Sir 
Robert  Rhodes  James,  histo-  , 
rian,  former  MP.  64;  Maurice  1 
Schumann,  French  states- 
man. EU  pioneer,  86;  Omar 
Sharif,  actor,  bridge  player. 
65;  Paul  Theroux,  author.  56; 
Norman  Vaughan,  come- 
dian. 72;  Max  von  Sydow. 
actor.  68;  Rodney  Walker.  I 
chairman,  English  Sports 
Council,  54:  Harry  Webiin, 
chairman.  Liberty,  67 


sions.  Brown  returned  to 
Oxford  as  lecturer  in  petrolo- 
gy and.  In  1960,  coauthored 
with  Wager  and  Dr  W J Wads- 
worth a paper  on  their 
researches  on  the  Skaergaard 
and  Rum  intrusions  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Petrology.  It  introduced  the 
word  ’’cumulates”  for  rocks 
formed  through  the  selective 
concentrations  of  minerals 
during  crystallisation  of  mag, 
mas:  this  word,  and  the  con- 
cepts concomitant  with  it,  are 
today  world-wide  currency 
among  igneous  petrologists. 

In  1968  Layered  Igneous 
Rocks  — largely  written  by 
Brown  — with  Wager  was 
published  and  remained  the 
major  reference  work  on  the 
subject  for  the  next  25  years. 

In  1965,  Brown  was  elected 
as  a founder  fellow  of  the  new 
graduate  college  of  St  Cross  in 
Oxford.  In  1966-67  he  took  up  a 
fellowship  at  the  Geophysical 
Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington  after 
which  he  became  professor  of 
geology  at  Durham  Universi- 
ty. There,  his  Oxford 
researches  on  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles  were  con- 
tinued: when,  in  1969,  lunar 
samples  brought  back  by  the 
Apollo  n mission  became 
available  for  investigation. 
Brown  was  one  of  the  few  noo- 
American  scientists  to  be 
awarded  a contract  to  work  on 
them.  His  work  on  these  extra- 
terrestrial samples,  together 
with  his  petrological  achieve- 
ments. merited  his  election  to 
fellowship  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1975. 


j Brown  wrote  or  contributed 
to  more  than  80  books  and 
scientific  Journals  and  he  was 
an  excellent  public  speaker. 
The  already  high  reputation 
of  Durham's  geology  depart- 
1 meat  was  enhanced  under 
Brown,  who  also  became  dean 
of  the  science  faculty  and  a 
pro-vice  chancellor. 

In  1979  he  became  director 
of  what  was  the  Institute  erf 
Geological  Sciences  which  be- 
came the  British  Geological 
Survey,  from  which  he  retired 
- in  1985.  He  then  married  Sally  , 
Marston  and  was  knighted. 
Brown  accumulated  many 
honours  and  awards  over  the 
years.  He  enjoyed  a happy 
retirement  near  Oxford  with 
Sally  and  two  stepdaughters. 
His  first  marriage  was 
dissolved. 


Anthony  Bushell. . . dutiful  in  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  with  Merle  Oberon 


Major  performance 


Robert  Bracegirdle  writes:  La 
Vem  Baker  (obituary.  March 
26)  might  be  considered  just 
another  product  of  the  1950s 
rock  ‘n’  roll  era  — though  one 
might  comment  that  it  was 
fairly  unusual  at  that  time  to 
see  a female  star  malting  such 
records,  and  good  ones  too. 
However,  she  was  much  more 
than  that  as  a listen  to  La 
Vem  Baker  sings  Bessie  Smith 
(1957)  will  prove.  Her  long 
connection  with  Atlantic  Re- 
cords and  its  jazz  stars  makes 
her  a noteworthy  exponent  of 
a range  of  songs  from  rock  *n* 
roll,  through  rhythm  & blues 
to  traditional  jazz.  With  her 
label  colleague  of  the  time 
Ruth  Brown,  whose  last  Brit- 
ish concert  you  reviewed,  she 
epitomises  the  Atlantic  sound 
of  the  fifties.  She  gave  a great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  man)'. 


Brian  Upton 


Dr  PM  Ain  writes  Malcolm 
Brown  became  Director  of  the 
Institute  of  Geological 
Sciences  in  September  1979. 
Its  move  to  centralised  offices 
in  a Nottinghamshire  ex- 
teacher training  college  was 
just  starting.  There  were 
funding  cuts,  competitive  ten- 
dering, and  a major  external 
inquiry  into  die  organisation. 
He  never  really  came  to  terms 
with  the  traditionalist  atti- 
tude of  its  management, 
keeping  his  linger  on  the  Sur- 
vey’s pulse  by  direct  contact 
with  junior  staff. 

When  be  finally  reorga- 
nised, he  knew  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  staff  if  not  his 
assistant  directors.  The  result 
was  a structure  that  gave  am- 
bitious young  staff  their  head 
and  laid  die  foundation  for 
the  modern  Survey. 

He  won  most  of  his  critics 
over  in  1984,  when  he 
renamed  the  IGS  the  British 
Geological  Survey.  His  last 
year  there,  in  1985,  was  the 
Survey's  150th  anniversary. 
He  celebrated  it  as  Sir  Mal- 
colm. with  a series  of  open 
days  that  allowed  thousands 
of  people  to  see  the  work 
being  done  by  the  organisa- 
tion he  was  now  proud  to 
serve. 


M _ . Professor  Sir  George  Malcolm 

Malcolm  Brown  . . . lifelong  Brown,  geologist,  bom  October 
interest  in  geology  5, 1925;  died  March  27,'  1997 


Anthony  BusheQ.  who 
has  died  at  the  age  of 
92,  was  an  actor,  sol- 
dier, film  director  and  pro- 
ducer, one-time  crony  of 
Evelyn  Waugh,  aide  to  Laur- 
ence Olivier  and  in  later  life  ( 
secretary  of  the  Monte  Carlo 
Golf  Club. 

As  an  actor  he  was  most 
familiar  in  fierce  military 
roles,  notably  the  intractable 
Colonel  Breen  in  the  third  of 
the  marvellous  Quatermass 
television  serials,  Quatermass 
and  the  Pit  (1959).  Refusing  to 
accept  that  the  sinister  space 
ship  could  be  a relic  of  prehis- 
toric Martian  visitations, 
Breen  held  to  the  last  that  it 
was  a Cold  War  plot  and.  sit- 
ting squarely  to  attention  in 
front  or  the  Thing,  was  immo- 
lated in  its  eventual  holocaust 
Coupled  with  his  preference 
to  be  known  as  “Major  Bu- 
shefl"  (his  wartime  rank  in 
the  Welsh  Guards),  this  type- 
casting produced  some  confu- 
sion as  to  whether  Tony  was 
at  heart  an  actor  who  liked 
playing  warriors  or  a warrior 
who  had  drifted  into  show 
business.  Matters  came  to  a 
head  when  in  1961  he  inadver- 
tently presented  the  BBC  with 
a crisis  of  conscience.  Until 
this  time  It  had  been  a firm 
rule  that  historical  TV  pro- 
grammes should  be  untainted 
by  any  dramatic  reconstruc- 
tion or  other  play-acting;  now 
they  were  partners,  to  some 
degree,  in  a prestigious  Amer- 
ican series.  The  Valiant  Years, 
based  on  Churchill’s  war 


memoirs,  and  blimey!  who 
should  pop  up  in  the  second 
episode  but  Bushell.  as  a fiery 
air  marshal  pouring  scorn  on 
the  RAP's  leaflet  raids  over 
Germany  during  the  Phoney 
War.  I happened  to  see  this  in 
advance  and  meanly  drew  at- 
tention to  the  impersonation 
in  a TV  column. 

But  the  culprit  couldn't 
have  been  nicer,  sending  me  a 
long  handwritten  letter  of  ex- 
planation. He  had  directed  all 
material  shot  in  Britain  for 
the  series.  The  sentiments  of 
the  fictional  air  marshal  had 
actually  been  written  by,  and 
were  to  have  been  delivered 
by,  Sir  Arthur  Harris.  The  day 
they  were  to  film  him.  he  was 
crippled  by  arthritis  and  cried 
off.  With  half  an  hour  to  go 
before  Lords  Attlee  and  Morri- 
son were  due  to  arrive  for , 
filming.  Bushell  was  per- , 
suaded  to  do  the  part  himself,  j 
“After  your  blast,”  he  contin- 
ued, ‘the  BBC  may  well  take  it 
out  — it  is  a simple  cut  Inci- 
dentally, If  it  gave  you  a turn, 
what  is  it  going  to  do  to 
Bomber  Harris?" 

Bom  in  Kent,  Bushell  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College 
School  and  Hertford  College. 
Oxford,  where  he  met  Evelyn 
Waugh;  both  liked  a drink, 
and  were  fellow  members  of 
the  Hypocrites’  Club.  They' 
remained  friends  for  some 
years.  From  Oxford,  Bushell 
went  to  Rada,  and  by  1928  his 
acting  career  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  take  him  to  New 
York,  where  he  played  on 


Broadway  and  married  a local 
comedienne.  Zelma  O’NeilL 
The  marriage  was  dissolved 
after  seven  years. 

On  George  Arliss’s  advice. 
Bushell  broke  into  films  with 
parts  in  Disraeli  (starring  Ar- 
liss)  and  the  Hollywood  pro- 
duction of  Journey's  End. 

His  entry  into  the  produc- 
tion side  of  the  industry  did 
not  occur  until  after  the  war, 
when  he  became  Laurence 
Olivier’s  manager  on  Hamlet 
(1949)  and  Richard  m (1955). 
He  also  produced  an  early 
commercial  television  series. 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  His  Identi- 
fication. as  an  actor,  with  colo- 
nel-type roles  came  about  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  He  was 
the  stalwart  bomb-disposal 
Commander.  Royal  Engineers, 
in  The  Small  Back  Room  (1949) 
and  the  brigadier  who  rather 
unexpectedly  helps  the  RAF 
hero  of  The  Wind  Cannot  Read 
(1958). 

Bushell  dropped  out  of  act- 
ing in  the  late  sixties  when  he 
was  offered  the  secretaryship 
at  Monte  Carlo  Golf  Club.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1981  to 
live  with  a kinsman.  Father 
Patrick  Bushed  and  was  in  an 
old  persons'  home-far  the  last 
months  of  his  life.  “He  was  a 
lovely  chap.”  according  to  the 
matron.  “He  touched  our 
hearts  more  than  anyone." 


Death  Notices 


BOOTE.  Haray  James,  MBE  poacolully 
on  April  3rd  1997  Funeral  service  al  Holy 
Trinity  churcft.  Slratlorcf-upen-Avon  on 
Thursday  April  17th  at  ItJttim  Family 
(lowers  only.  OonaHons  11  wished  to  Alz- 
heimer* Disease  Society.  3 Matuoah  Road. 
Putney.  London  SW15  flUH 
QOODCMLD.  Margaret  (Nta*.  ol  Cam- 


bridge. passed  eway  peacefully  on  Sunday 
April  GUI  1997  In  ABdenOroolieS  HonlUl, 


April  GUI  1997  In  AOdenOroohes  HospUl, 
aged  G6  yean.  Beloved  mother  m Carolina 
ana  enrtodna.  ateo  a Grandmother  and 
Grwal  Grandmother.  Funeral  service  and 
committal  at  Cambridge  City  Crematorium 
on  Thursday  April  17th  ai  I 30pm  in  the 
West  Chapel.  Family  newer*  only.  Dul  it 
desired,  donations  at  her  loqueet.  made 
payable  to  Ostein,  may  be  earn  to  Cam- 


bridge Funeral  ServneO-  817  Now  mart,  et 
Road.  Cambridge.  M:  01733  41X56. 
JOACHIM.  Suddenly  and  peacefully  ui  die 


independent  hospital.  Timbrtdg*  Wei  is.  on 
7th  April.  Mna  Mary  Elisabeth  aged  87. 
tomally  Principal  at  St  MlkTs  College.  Dur- 
ham. mich  loved  mail,  great  aunt  and 


granddaughter  of  lantous  viol  inlet  Joseph 
Joachim.  Private  cremation  tor  tunily  end 


friends  on  Thursday  17th  April  atSJOpm  al 
Tunfaftdne  Wane  Crematorium.  Memorial  A 


ring  Service  al  St  Paul's  Church, 
to  be  arranged  at  a later  date. 


OWEH.  Kay  [Katttteen).  widow  of  Tony 
Owen  and  Irreplaceable  mother  at  KStary 
and  Susan.  Died  4Ui  April  after  a abort 
Illness  at  toe  Horton  Hospual.  Banbury. 
Funeral  2pm  on  lath  April  al  Oxford 
Crematorium. 


SMYTH,  Patrtalc  Joseph  (paQ.  Monfees- 
town.  Dublin  15JJ7-London  7.4.97.  Fortner 
camcWor  Norm  Kensington.  Great  Ormond 


Straw  Hospital.  Mourned  M Ms  family  and 
many  Mends.  Mass  ol  SI  Francw  RC 


Church,  Pottery  Lane.  W10.  Friday  lftti 
April  at  11JD  tallowed  by  craaiettan. 
Friends  welcome  lo  Join  his  family  attar- 
wards  at  Bte  Irish  Centre.  Hammersmith. 
Maes  In  Monkestown  Church.  DiAHn  on  Die 
I8tn  April  at  11.00am  No  Bowen  al  his 


18th  Anil  al  11 .00am  No  Bowen  al  Ma 
request  donaUons  tar  ’a  facility'  Mi  the 
'Hospice  m the  WeiM  to  Fimerai  Directors 


'Hospice  * the  WeiM  to  Fimerai  Directors 
Nodes.  J81  Lndbroke  Grove,  Kensington 
Wia  0181  9GB  1819. 


Memorial  Services 


MAAS.  Jeremy,  A memorial  service  tor 


Jemtiy  Maaa  wMJ  be  h«U  on  Thursday. 
April  34  1997.  Hi  St  George's.  Hanover 
Square.  W1  at  12  noon. 


Anthony  Bushell,  actor  and  film 
producer,  born  May  19,  1904; 
died  April  2, 1997 


■To  place  wait  announcement  lalaphona 
0171  713  4587  or  tax  0171  713  4129  between 
9om  and  3pm  Mon-Frl. 


Jackdaw 


is  preparing  the  test  tubes  as 
you  read  this. . . 

ID  pays  homage  to  Dolly  the 
sheep 


Not  stirred 


Seeing  double 


WHAT  would  it  be  like  if 
there  were  another  one  or  two 
or  three  of  me?  Would  our 
minds  and  feelings  necessar- 
ily be  the  same  as  our  bodies 
were?  Or  what  if  I was  the 
only  different  one  and  all  the 
others  were  the  same?  And 
whilst  we  sit  here  and  cogi- 
tate on  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  human  cloning,  it's 
worth  remembering  that  it’s 
still  not  illegal  in  many  of  the 
countries  in  this  world.  While 
we're  here  thinking  and  talk- 
ing it  over,  someone,  some- 
where— maybe  in  the  South 
American  rainforests  or  on 
some  uninhabited  Pacific 
island — has  got  a lab  and  a 
crack  team  of  scientists  and 


THE  cult  of  the  cocktail  is  a 
successful  religious  cere- 
mony transformed  into  a sec- 
ular rite.  The  bartender  is  the 
l high  priest,  the  drink  is  the 
sacramental  cup.  and  the 
i cocktail  lounge  is  akin  to  a 
temple  or  cathedral  that  uses 
lights,  music  and  even  ceil- 
ing fixtures  to  reinforce 
moods  of  comfort  and  inspi- 
ration. Like  most  religions, 
the  cocktail  creed  has  its  pur- 
ists and  its  heretics.  Ortho- 
dox lovers  of  the  martini  for 
instance,  are  repelled  by  the 
suggestion  of  anything  other 
than  a thirty-to-one  ration  of 
gin  to  vermouth  (with  the 
olive  added  only  begrudg- 
ingly). Less  strict  construc- 
tion ists,  however,  think  noth- 
ing of  pouring  a little 
Cointreau  into  the  mi*  or 
even  stuffing  the  olive  with 
an  anchovy. 

Mixology  shares  another 
important  feature  with  Scrip- 
ture: it  can  incite  ecumenical 


I wars.  The  greatest  blasphem- 
ers are  those  guys  who  em- 
brace "girl  drinks”,  those 
syrupy  concoctions  that 
require  the  steel  blades  of  a 
blender  and  a cast-iron  con- 
stitution. The  term  “girl 
drink”  resonates  with  many 
meanings,  since  the  Cocktail 
Culture,  as  we  have  come  to 
know  it,  is  distinguished  by 
the  inclusion  of  women  in 
spirit-guzzling  rituals  that 
were  ooce  strictly  fraternal 
Women,  particularity  sweet- 
hearts of  the  silver  screen, 
also  served  as  cocktail  inspi- 
rations. The  most  remem- 
bered is  that  pseudo-cocktail 
the  Shirley  Temple. 
American  Esquire,  where 
dames  are  dames,  guys  sport 
sharkskin,  and  the  martinis 
are  shaken  not  stirred  at  the 
return  of  the  Cocktail  Culture 


deft  toot)  and  “I  hate  you"  (a 
firmer,  sustained  blast)  and 
I "do  it!"  (a  flicker  of  the  head- 
lights). As  their  drivers  are 
I sealed  ever  more  inaccessi- 
! bly  into  a casing  of  audio- 
tapes,  cell  phones,  and  deaf- 
ening air-conditioning, 
automobiles  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  survival  are  evolv- 
ing increasingly  complex 
speech  patterns. 

Who  needs  swear  words  when 
cars  con  do  the  talking  far  you? 
New  Yorker 


Farming  today 


Car  talk 


A HUMAN  being  has  vocal 
chords,  a tongue,  teeth  and. 
for  expressive  reinforce- 
ment, eyes  and  hands;  a car 
has  nothing  but  its  horn  and 
lights.  Yet  cars  do  talk;  they 
■ can  say  "Howdy!”  (a  brief. 


Farmers  (some  growing  on  as 
little  as  an  acre)  sell  shares  in 
i their  farms  to  subscribers, 
often  city  dwellers,  at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  growing  season. 
Then,  once  a week,  the  inves- 
tors receive  fresh,  produce 
| from  the  fiarm.  The  cost  var- 
ies depending  on  the  farm 
and  length  of  growing. 
Mother  Jones  on  Community 
Supported  Agriculture 


The  assassin 


ABRAHAM  Lincoln  was 
elected  to  Congress  In  1846. 
John  F Kennedy  was  elected 


to  Congress  In  1946. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was 
elected  president  in  1860. 
John  F Kennedy  was  elected 
president  in  I960. 

Both  presidents  were  shot  on 
a Friday. 

Both  were  shot  in  the  bead 
and  in  the  presence  of  their 
wives. 

The  secretary  of  each  presi- 
dent warned  them  not  to  go  to 
the  theatre  and  to  Dallas, 
respectively. 

Lincoln’s  secretary  was 
named  Kennedy. 

Kennedy’s  secretary  was 
named  Lincoln. 

Both  were  assassinated  by 
Southerners,  both  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Southerners 
named  Johnson. 

Andrew  Johnson,  who  suc- 
ceeded Lincoln,  was  born  in 
1808. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  who  suc- 
ceeded Kennedy  .was  bom  in 
1908. 

John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  as- 
sassinated Lincoln,  was  bom 
in  1839. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  who  as- 
sassinated Kennedy  was  bora 
in  1939. 

Booth  ran  from  the  theatre 
and  was  captured  in  a ware- 


house. Oswald  ran  from  the 
warehouse  and  was  captured 
in  the  theatre. 

Bizzare  coincidences  or  deeper 
forces  at  work? Surely  this  is  a 
case  for  Mulder  and  Scully. 
Hot  Air 


See  the  light 


LIGHT  gives  life;  light  gives 
form  to  objects.  All  tilings  in 
nature  appear  coloured. 
Colour  describes  itself  and 


evokes  Inner  feelings,  memo- 
ries and  responses.  It  has  a 
power  and  energy  of  its  own 
which,  when  communicated, 
can  excite.  Yellow  and  black 
can  alert  and  alarm,  blue  has 
a calming  effect,  green  is  bal- 
ancing, orange  is  motiva- 
tional while  violet  is  inspir- 
ing. Some  colours  even 
stimulate  desire,  which  is 
how  advertising  works.  Do 
you  want  a'red  sports  car  or 
do  you  need  red?  What  and 
how  we  see  describes  our- 
selves to  ourselves.  Seeing 
through  “rose  tinted  glasses'' 
describes  a state  of  mind,  an 
attitude  which  comes  from 
an  integrated  response  to  the 
environment 
There  is  great  significance 


Cote  du  cinema 


to  colour  preference  and  we 
continually  describe  our- 


.cosmic  po 


In  the  pink. . .Spirit 


continually  describe  our- 
selves through  the  use  of 
colour  imagery,  in  the  pink, 
red  hot,  feeling  blue,  green 
with  envy  or  cowardly  yel- 
low. These  colours  relate  to 
energy  centres  in  the  body 
and  reflect  people's  subcon- 
scious knowledge  of  the  ef- 
fects of  colour  on  the  psyche. 
Spin  doctors  take  note,  the  elec- 
torate could  be  voting  by 
colours —from  Spirit 


IF  EVER  there  were  a 50th 
year  celebration  to  stir  the 
senses,  intellect  and  emo- 
tions. this  year's  Cannes  fest 
is  the  time  and  place. 

There's  perhaps  no  more 
golden  spot  on  the  planet  in 
May  than  the  Cote  d’Azur  un- 
spoofings,  replete  with  stars, 
auteurs,  biz  honchos  of  every 
stripe  and  a gargantuan 
media  contingent  deter- 
mined to  beam  every  moment 
of  glamour  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  this  year  of  the  50th  edi- 
tion of  the  world's  fave  fest, 
multiply  all  of  the  above  to 
the  nth  degree. 

Variety,  looking  ahead  with 
excitement,  whips  itself  into  a 
frenzy  in  anticipation  of  the 
50th  Cannes film  festival 


Jackdaw  wants  your  jeitvls.  E- 
mail  the  bird  at 
jackdawiSguardian.co.uk.; 
fax  01 71- 713 4366:  or  write  to 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian.  119 
Farringdon  Road.  Jjmdon 
EC1R3ER. 
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Executive 


pay  rises 

fuel  gravy 

train  row 


Ian  Khig  and  DomMc  Wateh 


THE  controversy  over 
executive  pay  was 
highlighted  yesterday 
when  it  emerged  that 
National  Express,  one  of  the 
companies  running  large 
parts  of  the  privatised  raja 
network,  has  paid  its  chief  ex- 
ecutive a bonus  of  almost 
£1  million. 

The  news  came  alongside 
publication  of  numerous  com- 
pany reports,  many  of  which 
contained  examples  of  spec- 
tacular salary  Increases  and 
pay-offs. 

According  to  the  annua? 
report  from  National  Express, 
its  recently  appointed  chief 
executive,  Phil  White,  was 


Intel’s  chief  in 
£60m  bonanza 

UK  executive  salaries' are 
a mere  bagatelle  when 
compared  with  the  heady 
pay  packages  of  their  oppo- 
site numbers  in  the  US, 
writes  Mark  Tran. 

Andrew  Grove,  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  chip- 
maker  Intel,  yesterday 
emerged  as  the  latest  big 
winner  by  making 
$96.4  million  (£60  million) 
in  1996  through  exercising 
stock  options,  ■ the  largest 
such  gain  thtg  year. 

Mr  Grove  profited  from  a 
1,418  per  cent  rise  In  Intel’s 
stock  over  seven  years.  “It 1 


® one-off  bonus  of  Is  hard  to  argue  with  his 
£830,000  last  year,  taking  his  performance,”  said  Michael 


total  package  to  over  £1  mil- 
lion. Mr  White,  who  got  the 
job  after  former  bras  Ernie 
Patterson's  abrupt  departure 
in  January,  is  understood  to 
have  received  the  bonus  for 
his  part  in  a wide-ranging 
shake-up  of  the  group’s  rail 
operations. 

The  overhaul,  which  cov- 
ered the  five  privatised  rail 
networks  now  run  by  the 


Morphy,  of  the  California 
Technology  Stock  Letter.  He 
also  received  a *2.6  million 
bonus. 

Executives  who  have 
their  salary  tied  to  share 
price  have  seen  their  pay 
explode  on  the  back  of  the 
bull  market 


related  to  the  flotation.  This- 


group,  saw  around  a fifth  of  tie’s  annual  report,  published 
the  workforce  lose  their  jobs,  yesterday,  also  lists  Mr  Peel 
A spokesman  for  National  as  owning  shares  in  the  group 
Express  said  last  night  ‘This  worth  £1.4  million, 
exceptional  one-off  bonus  was  Elsewhere,  the  latest 


to  reward  Mr  White's  special  anmiai  report  of  industrial 
contribution  to  the  group,  in  conglomerate  TT  Group 
particular  the  rationalisation  shows  that  .the  company's  ex- 
of  West  Midlands  Travel  and  ecuthre  chairman,  John  New- 
the  successful  disposal  of  non-  man,  enjoyed  a 26  per  cent 
core  businesses.”  *- — J ■ 


pay  and  benefits  increase  last 


The  report  also  reveals  that  year,  taking  his  total  package 
Mr  Patterson  — who  left  by  to  £303,000. 


Notebook 


Awful  symmetry 
of  Tory  years 


SSir  William  Siemens,  who  in- 
stalled the  first  electric  street 
lighting  In  Surrey  in  1881  and 
was  expropriated  by  the  Brits 
in  1914,  would  be  an  even  big- 
ger Geordie  powerhouse. 

Rather,  it  was  the  recent 
reversal  in  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  pound 
mark.  The  surging  DM  led  in- 
r-  . . exorably  to  swingeing  job- 

tailed  DV  cuts  and  efficiency  gains  at 

Mark  Milnnr  Siemens’  main  power-genera- 

IVICUK  Winner  Hon  plant  at  home  in  MCkhl- 


HOW  Rousseau,  the  radi-  Gehrels  said,  sterling's 
cal  French  political  strength  meant  that  the  Par- 
theorist,  would  have  sons  plant  at  Heaton  would 
loved  it  The  Governor  of  the  have  to  make  equally  lmpres- 


helm,  on  the  Ruhr.  Now,  Mr 
Gehrels  said,  sterling's 


Bank  of  England,  Eddie 
George,  accompanied  by  a 


sive  improvements  in  produc- 
tivity if  it  were  to  survive  as  a 


coterie  of  his  officials  and  £60  million  business  within  a 
sundry  Treasury  mandarins  £3  billion  division  of  the  Sie- 
trekking  to  Nottingham  today  mens  empire  — and  if  the  880 
for  the  monthly  meeting  on  jobs  his  firm  is  taking  on 
monetary  policy  with  the  were  to  survive,  too. 
Chancellor.  Kenneth  Clarke.  Mr  Gehrels  was  careful. 
The  Treasury  Insists,  however,  not  to  enunciate  the 
rather  frostily,  that  the  meet-  farther  irony  that  here,  in  the 
ings  are  not  “venue  specific”,  middle  of  a Conservative  elec- 


Mr  Clarke,  however,  has  to  tion  campaign  marked  by  ex- 
run for  office  as  well  as  run  conations  of  the  European,  ie 
economic  policy  so.  despite  German,  work-model,  was  a 
the  comfort  zone  of  a near  German  business  executive 
20,000  majority  at  the  last  telling  the  Brits  to  pull  their 
election,  has  summoned  his  socks  up  and  emulate  the 


fellow  policy-makers  to  Not- 
tingham. There  they  will 


achievements  on  the  Rhine 
and  Ruhr.  At  least,  on  the  day 


have  to  take  their  chances  in  I England's  finest  met  the  Bun- 


between  the  Chancellor's  desli 
wooing  of  his  electorate.  As  stopp 
Rousseau  observed  (albeit  in  bidfo 
the  eighteenth  century):  the  Sund< 
English  are  free  only  during  «*»*  a 
the  election  of  their  MPs.  field  ; 

The  journey  is  unlikely  to  Rush. 
be  a very  productive  one, 

either.  Despite  Mr  George’s  

preference  for  an  increase  in  rs#|i 
interest  rates  and  the  wide-  D,u 
spread  City  expectation  that  — _ , - 
borrowing  costs  win  go  up  I ^ 
whoever  wins  the  election,  I 
Mr  Clarke  is  unlikely  to  give  M ' , 
the  Governor  the  green  light  1 


desliga  champions,  he 
stopped  short  of  considering  a 
bid  for  Newcastle  United  — or 
Sunderland  or  Gateshead  — 
and  offering  Disziplin  in  mid- 
field instead  of  das  Kick  und 


Bidding  for  glory 


This  week  the  magazine 
Acquisitions  Monthly  is 
celebrating  its  150th  edi- 
tion by  compiling  a league 


today  to  raise  base  rates.  Yes-  table  of  takeover  advisers 
terday’s  output  figures  lts 


mutual  consent  after  Just  six 
months  — was  paid  compen- 


Compensation  payments 
totalling  £564,000  were  paid  to 


satfon  of  almost  £825,000.  It  two  former  directors  of  T&N 
also  discloses  that  two  other  last  year,  William  Everitt  and 
former  directors  were  paid  a Amar  Sabberwal,  while  group 
total  of  over  £660,000  as  com-  r-Hfnrrpan,  Sir  Colin  Hope, 
pensation  for  their  loss  of  received  an  unchanged  basic 
office,  while  Ray  McEnhJU.  salary  of  £320,000  In  the  12 
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Mr  Patterson's  predecessor, 
picked  up  an  £842,000 
package. 

It  also  emerged  yesterday 


months  to  December  1996. 

Meanwhile,  auditors  for 
Country  Casuals,  the  strug- 
gling fashion  retailer,  have 


f: 


scarcely  revealed  an  urgency 
of  economic  need  to  persuade 
Mr  Clarke  into  what  would 
amount  to  an  act  of  political 
suicide. 

But  if  Mr  George  does 
return  to  London  empty- 
handed  later  today  he  might 
console  himself  by  consider- 
ing the  last  time  the  pound 
was  roaring  ahead  on  the  fbr- 


existence.  The  table  has  been 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  the 
value  of  the  bid  battles  in 
which  the  advisers  have  been 
involved  and  results  in- 
teresting reading. 

Those  who  read  the  maga- 
zine’s first  issue  at  the  end  of 
1984  would  find  few  surprises 
in  the  top  four  houses  — 
though  they  might  stare  a bit 


eign  exchanges  at  anything  a*  additions  to  some  of  the 
approaching  its  present  reftej  ehanges 


Salk.  "Villi. 


heady  pace.  That  was  in  the 
wake  of  the  Conservative 
electoral  victory  of  1979  when 
it  was  spurred  on  by  rising  oil 


that  the  pay  and  pension  again  qualified  the  company's  Greenpeace  installs  solar  panels  on  BP’s  Aberdeen  plant  yesterday  in  protest  against  oil  exploration  photograph:  greeweace  nrices  and  a niinnuSmnnR- 


package  of  Peter  George,  chief  accounts  on  a “going  con- 
executive  of  betting  and  oem”  basis,  according  to  the 
hotels  chain  Ladbroke,  al-  annual  report 


most  trebled  last  year  to 
£1.3  million. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was 
revealed  that  Robert  Peel, 
chief  executive  of  Thistle 


The  report  discloses  that 
Country  Casuals  — whose 
shares  have  slumped 
following  two  profits  warn- 
ings over  the  last  six  months 


Hotels,  saw  his  total  pay  — has  awarded  an  u per  cent 
packet  rise  to  £1.28  million  pay  and  benefits  increase  to 


last  year,  following  the 
group’s  stock  market  flotation 


its  chief  executive,  Mark 
Bunce,  while  finance  director 


Fall  in  output  adds  to  fears  over 
interest  rate  rise  after  election 


tary  policy. 

The  Governor  is.  however. 


in  ownership.  Top  slot  goes  to 
SBC  Warburg  which  is  fol- 
lowed, in  descending  order, 
by  Schrodera,  Deutsche  Mor- 
gan Grenfell  and  Lazards. 

Number  five,  Goldman 
Sachs,  might  have  raised  a 


in  October.  Mr  Peel’s  basic  Andrew  MIHs-Baker  has  seen 
salary  of  £264,000  was  boosted  his  package  jump  by  nearly  37 
by  £812,000  in  cash  and  shares  per  cent  to  £142^00. 


Blow  for  Fiat  as 
top  executives 
given  jail  terms 


Sarah  Ryle 

INDUSTRIAL  output  fell  in 
February,  fuelling  fears 


Manufacturing  output  (ex- 
cluding mining  and  quarry- 
ing) in  the  three  months  to 
February  was  marginally 
stronger,  rising  by  0.6  per 


Rising  output 


Index.  1980=100 


■that  a post-election  rise  in  cent  compared  with  the  previ- 
interest  rates  could  damage  ous  three  months. 


companies  already  hit  by 
sterling's  strength. 

The  Chancellor.  Kenneth 
Clarke  — who  has  summoned 


Overall  output  foil  by  0.6 
per  cent  in  February  against 
the  previous  month,  although 
officials  said  most  of  this  was 


yet  It  would  be  no  surprise  to 
see  output  grow  more  slowly 
over  the  coming  months  as 
the  pound's  rise  really  starts 
to  bite  Into  competitiveness." 

The  latest  figures  provide 


unlikely  to  allow  himself  to  eyebrows,  as  the  US  inva- 
contemplate  the  potential  %>n  of  foe  until  then  rather 
symmetry  in  the  Conserva-  mer' 

lives  coming  in  with  a cur-  ^ant  banking  was  still  a year 

rency  bang  — and  going  out  orJ?? 

wtttrtbe  same.  ^ standings  of  Schroders 

and  Lazards  and  NM  Roth- 

schild.  slightly  lower  down  in 

seventh  place,  show  that  suc- 
uermans  set  goal  cess  and  independence  have 

not  been  mutually  exclusive 

IURGEN  Gehrels,  the  en-  over  the  last  decade  and  a bit. 
gaging  chief  executive  of  Philip  Healey,  the  maga- 


Germans  set  goal 

IURGEN  Gehrels,  the  en- 1 
gaging  chief  executive  of 


Siemens's  operations  in  zine’s  publisher,  is  cautious 
the  UK.  savoured  a delicious  about  predicting  what  will 
irony  as  he  announced  y ester-  happen  over  the  next  decade 


fresh  evidence  of  the  two-tier  day*s  Purchase  of  Parsons  or  so,  though  he  reckons  the 


John  Glover  In  Mhn 


as  vindication  of  his  rests- 
works  contracts.  Fiat  was  sus-  tance  to  upping  base  rates. 


Bank  of  England  Governor  due  to  a foil  in  the  electricity 
Eddie  George  to  Nottingham  and  gas  sector  because  it  was 
today  for  the  monthly  mone-  warmer  than  average, 
tary  policy  meeting  — will  Domestic  demand  was  the 
view  yesterday’s  announce-  main  driving  force  behind 
ment  of  weaker-than-expected  manufacturing  growth,  rising 
growth  in  the  factory  sector  by  2.7  per  cent  in  the  three  I 
as  vindication  of  his  res  is-  months  to  February.  But  it 


Production 


fttanufact  oring 


nature  of  the  economy.  Manu-  from  Rolls-Royce,  it  wasn’t  accountancy  firms  will  in- 
facturing  is  expected  to  con-  ^iat*  at  *30  million,  he  had  crease  their  presence  in  the 
tinue  to  lag  behind  overall  bought  (most  of)  a once-pio-  acquisitions  field,  while  the 
economic  expansion,  which  ueertn8  steam-turbine  busi-  Americans  are  unlikely  to  be 
has  been  boosted  by  the  ser-  ness  &r  one-tenth  of  the  price  any  less  formidable  competi- 
vice  sector's  consumer-driven  RoUs  ^ P*-**1  a raere  e*Sbt  tors.  He  does  expect  it  to  be 


buoyancy.  . _ 

“In  spite  of  accelerating  t*ie  1X31116  of  Sir  Charles  Par-  has  left  few  in  the  mergers 
spending,  market  fears  about  would  effectively  disap-  and  acquisitions  sector  be- 

the  urgency  and  magnitude  of  85  a j3rand  J”01*  ^ervin8  to®  world  owes  them  a 

post-election  monetary  tight-  01811  8 century<  while  0181  living. 


Rolls  had  paid  a mere  eight  tors.  He  does  expect  it  to  be 
years  ago.  It  wasn't  even  that  competitive.  The  last  decade 
the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Par-  has  left  few  in  the  mergers 


C& 
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T chairman  Cesare 


pected  of  having  oiled  the 
wheels  of  local  and  national 
politics  with  payments 


nee  to  upping  base  rates.  was  offset  by  the  dampening 
But  the  City  was  sticking  to  affect  of  sterling's  strength. 


Romiti  was  sentenced  to  through  several  Swiss  banks. 


its  expectation  of  an  increase 
from  the  current  6 per  cent 
rate  as  early  as  May  7,  the 


according  to  City  analysts. 
Andrew  Cates  of  UBS  said: 


officials  will,  therefore,  be  to 
tighten  fiscal  policy,  but  in 


“The  figures  continue  to  high-  the  short-term,  base  rates  will 


I a year  and  six  months  in  Two  years  later,  in  March 
prison  yesterday  for  falsify-  1995,  around  a hundred  merit- 
ing the  company's  books  and  bers  of  the  Guardia  di  Fin- 
was  barred  from  holding  a anza,  the  financial  police, 
board  position.  mounted  a huge  raid  on  Fiat’s 

Paolo  Marteoli.  finance  di-  Turin  headquarters  search- 
rector  of  the  Italian  car-  ing  for  documents  showing 
maker,  was  found  guilty  on  the  existence  of  slush  fluids, 
the  same  charges  and  Present  and  former  manag- 
received  a year  and  four  era  were  interrogate!  and 
months  in  prison.  He  too  was  magistrates  leading  the  lnves- 


Two  years  later,  in  March  first  monthly  monetary  meet-  light  the  dilemma  for  an  in- 1 probably  head  higher.1 


ing  between  Mr  George  and 
the  incoming  Chancellor. 


coming  chancellor.  If  he  Jonathan  Loynes  of  HSBC 
raises  base  rates  in  order  to  Markets  said:  “For  the  time 


ening  are  overplayed,”  said 
Keith  Davies,  UK  economist 
at  analysis  firm  4Cast 
Although  Mr  Clarke  was 
not  expected  to  make  history 
today  by  boosting  base  rates 
so  close  to  a general  election, ! 
he  will  set  a different  prece- 
dent The  monetary  meeting 


arww,  the  financial  police,  Despite  the  February  rise  establish  anti-inflation  credi-  being  the  recovery  in  Indus-  has  always  been  held  at  the 
mounted  a huge  raid  on  Fiat’s  in  manufacturing  output  of  bility,  he  risks  further  appre-  try  remains  on  track.  But  Treasury  or  the  Bank.  Today 

Turin  headquarters  search-  02  per  cent  reported  by  the  elation  of  sterling  and  hence  with  the  worst  of  the  impact  Treasury  and  Bank  officials 

ing  for  documents  showing  Office  for  National  Statistics,  further  weakness  in  the  man-  of  the  pound's  rise  still  to  be  will  meet  at  the  Inland  Reve-  . _ .___ 

the  existence  of  slush  ftmds.  the  export-dominated  chemi-  ufacturing  sector.  felt,  manufacturers  are  by  no  nue's  Nottingham  building.  I mn  wjng 

Present  and  former  manag-  cals  sector  slipped  back.  “The  advice  from  Treasury  means  out  of  the  woods  just  Fitzroy  House. 


Rothschild  trio 
to  share  £34m 


“The  advice  from  Treasury  | means  out  of  the  woods  just  I Fitzroy  House. 


“ a fifth  of  them  to  the  Pru. 

At  the  same  time,  the  sales 

force  of  J Rothschild  — which 
three  founders  of  J has  traditionally  received  a 


barred  from  holding  a board 
position. 

Defence  lawyers  called  both 
sentences  "unjust'*  while 
sehior  business  and  political 
figures  expressed  shock. 


ti  gallon  later  asked  for  Mr 
Romiti  and  other  senior  man- 
agers to  be  sent  for  trial. 

According  to  the  prosecu- 
tion, between  1980  and  1992 
Flat  group  companies  set  up 


MMC  puts  gas  price  control  on  hold 


Fiat  is  still  controlled  by  slush  fluids  to  pay  bribes  to  c^v/eston 
the  founding  Agnelli  femlly.  politicians,  aUeg“i,  *?.  ,5?^®  industrial  Correspondent 

It  ls.Itahr's  largest  private  sec-  been  in  excess  of  100  billion  — — — 

tor  concern  and  widely  lire  (£37mllUon).  JJe  proee-  h r__,_ 

viewed  as  a symbol  of  Italian  cution  argued  that  Mr  Romiti,  British  Gas’s 

business.  Mr  Romiti  was  then  the  group  managing  di-  I 

managing  director  tram  1977  rector  and  noted  as  a hands-  I wait  until  nearly  a 

until  March  last  year,  when  on  manager,  “could  not  have  iMnth_after  tiie  elwtionto 


The  inquiry  had  been  suppliers  who  must  pay  to  als  to  a one-off  reduction  of  company, 
triggered  by  Ofgas  director-  use  the  pipeline  network.  20  per  cent  with  a price  cot  At  the  same  time,-  Pruden- 


three  founders  of  J has  traditionally  received  a 

■ Rothschild  Assurance,  large  proportion  of  its  bo- 

■ the  upmarket  insurance  noses  in  the  form  of  share  op- 
group,  will  share  just  under  tions  in  the  unquoted  com- 
£34  million  after  St  James’s  pany  — will  be  able  to  cash  in 
Place,  the  blue  chip  financial  its  stake,  leaving  an  esti- 
services  outfit  unveiled  plans  mated  500  salesmen  to  share 
for  a full  takeover  of  the  £37.6  million. 


general  Clare  Spottiswoode  A spokeswoman  for  BG,  of  2.5 
In  October  after  she  foiled  the  demerged  arm  of  Brit-  In  eac 
to  secure  Transco’s  agree-  ish  Gas  which  Includes  years, 
ment  to  her  proposed  five-  Transco,  said:  “We  will  Botl 

year  pricing  policy.  continue  to  provide  infor-  plan  and  her  proposals  for 

The  commission  had  been  mation  to  the  MMC  and  revolt 


of  2.5  points  below  inflation  tial  entrenched  its  position  as 
in  each  of  the  following  four  Britain’s  biggest  Insurer,  an- 
years.  nouncing  plans  to  raise  its 


Through  the  J Rothschild 
connection,  St  James’s  Place 
has  a far  wealthier  clientele 
than  Prudential  is  tradition- 
ally used  to  dealing  with,  and 


Both  that  revised  pricing  stake  in  St  James's  Place  to  this  explains  the  attraction  of 


mation  to  the  MMC  and 


^lS^Sw*^OUtthr«-  learnff  the  gas  industry  reg-  due  to  deliver  its  report  to  answer  their  questions.” 
hereptaMd  Gianni  Agnelli  as  55rt  planned  price  tag  gffeas  on  April  14.  But  Ms  mSvottsvootehad  al- 


chalnnan. 

Though  neither  sentence 
will  be  served  until  the  ap- 
peals process  has  been  ex- 
hausted — this  can  take  sev- 
ered years  In  Italy  and  Mr 


The  defence  maintained 
that,  in  the  context  of  total 
group  sales  in  excess  of 
70  trillion  lire,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  miss  100  billion 


' trols  will  be  implemented,  it 
emerged  fortnight. 

The  Monopolies  and 
Mergers  Commission  has 
requested  an  extension 
until  May  31  for  its  inquiry  j 


Spottiswoode  was  called  in 
to  give  additional  evidence  reduce  Transco’s  charges,  proposals  would  slash  its 
on  Tuesday.  retreating  after  protests  cashflow  and  force  It  to  cut 

The  delay,  which  the  from  the  company.  She  thousands  of  jobs.  Ms  Spot- 
commission  said  would  originally  proposed  a one-  tiswoode  then  triggered  the 
allow  it  to  consider  addi-  off  price  cut  of  between  20  referral  to  the  MMC. 


revaluing  Transco’s  assets 
from  £17  billion  to 
£11.75  billion  were  rejected 


almost  30  per  cent 
Under  the  terms  of  the  deal, 
the  founding  trio  — Sir  Mark 
Weinberg,  Mike  Wilson  and 


ready  revised  plans  to  j by  the  company.  It  said  the  Keith  Car  by  — will  receive  a 


the  deal  to  the  Pru. 

Apart  from  being  one  of 
Britain’s  Easiest  growing  com- 
panies, J Rothschild  has  an 
estimated  £1.7  biHian  under 


proposals  would  slash  its  total  of  27  million  shares  In  St  management,  and  most  of  its 
cashflow  and  force  it  to  cut  James's  Place,  although  they  clients  are  high  net-worth 
thousands  of  jobs.  Ms  Spot-  have  agreed  to  sell  just  under  individuals. 


RaiUtl.'~W  7^~u  due  to  to  «a  cm*  more  SK  ” S «r”«ntta 

retire  next  year — his  cowrie*  than  a decade.  fn«*e  BG's  Transco  to  cut  in  recent  weeks,  has  fuelled  1997-1998  followed  by  fur- 

ttante  a huge  Wow  to  Flats  Jrfces  revalue  its  as-  speculation  that  the  MMC  ther  cuts  of  5 perrantage 

““W-  , . . the  sJu&h  sets.  The  regulator’s  pro-  will  reject  some  of  Ofgas’s  points  below  inflation  in 

roi?e£  nosals  would  have  cut  an  proposals,  an  outcome  that  each  of  the  next  fonr  years. 


t?n*  rVonmc  ai-tc»  Arm  a the  wtstwiee  of  the  slush  sets.  The  regulator’s  pro- 
four-m?1  vest  igat  Ion.  ftmds  came  largely  from  cat-  posals  wonid  have *cnt an 
iSdHSJG the  group  whom 
QUirtas  into  a series  of  public  he  had  fired.  agenousenoiagaso 


referral  to  the  MMC.  tourist  rati 

The  MMC  report  goes  first  5 K1 

to  Ofgas,  then  to  BG  and  the  JJJJHmP 
Department  of  Trade  and  In-  Belgium  5593 
dustry.  The  department  has  Canada  21201 
14  days  to  dear  the  report  Hypru8J1J!S*,. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELL8 


Canada  2J01 
Cyprus  0-80* 


France  9.10 
Germany  2.707 
Greece  428 DO 
Hong  Kong  12D4 
India  50  JO 


estimated  £28  off  the  aver-  would  be  greeted  with  dis- 
aee  household  gas  bllL  may  by  independent  gas 


After  a bitter  dispute  with  for  publication  but  Ofgas 
BG,  she  revised  her  propos-  chooses  the  date. 


Denmark  10D8S  Ireland  id 17 
Finland  8-17  Israel  R49 


Italy  2.695 
Malta  0.598 
Netherlands  3.035 
New  Zealand  2£74 
Norway  10.962 
Portugal  271.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5DS 


Supplied  by  NMWml  Ban*  (axduttlry  khUao  rupee  and  itneH  iMtatf. 


Singapore  2292 
South  Africa  499 
Spain  227.40 
Sweden  12D2 
Swtaeriand  2D25 
Turkey  205,740 

USA  1-5900 
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Racing 


Courses  refuse 
to 

in  the  picture 


Fine  cut . . . Tyson  parades  his  sparring  scar  but  rumours  of  high  living  in  the  training  MWtP  have  clouded  his  heavyweight  revenge  date  with  Evander  Holyfield  photograph:  eiwn.mubi 

Poor  sore  eye  KO’s  Iron  Mike  and  rematch 


John  Rawrilng 


THE  troubled  career  of 
Mike  Tyson  has  hit 
another  hitch,  with  a 
training  injury  forc- 
ing the  postponement  of  his 
May  3 rematch  against 
Evander  Holyfield  In  Las 
Vegas. 

Jane  28  Is  the  promoter 
Don  King's  provisional  new 
date  for  the  fight  at  the 
MGM  Grand  for  the  World 
Boating  Association  version 


of  the  title,  which  Holyfield 
won  by  stopping  Tyson  in 
the  llth  round  of  their  first 
meeting. 

Tyson  told  a Las  Vegas 
press  conference  that  he 
had  been  cat  above  the  left 
eye  in  sparring  last  month 
and  that  despite  initial  opti- 
mism it  had  not  healed  suf- 
ficiently. “It’s  disappoint- 
ing, Fm  in  great  shape,”  he 
said.  “Fm  prepared  to  fight 
but  I'm  Just  following  the 
advice  of  my  doctor.  These 
things  happen.” 


The  doctor,  Barry  Mark- 
ham, was  on  the  platform 
to  explain  that  12  stitches 
had  been  needed  after  a 
dash  of  heads  In  sparring 
on  March  17.  Despite  the  In- 
jury's apparent  authentic- 
ity, though,  there  have 
been  whispers  around  the 
Tyson  camp  that  his  prepa- 
rations have  been  less  than 
perfect  and  us  AwHMHmn 
not  hia  trainer  Richie 
Giachetti  demanded. 

The  rumour  factory 
would  have  it  that  Tyson  is 


once  again  toying  with  the 
self-destruct  button. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to 
verily  any  stories  of  Tyson 
high  living  in  training,  Wil- 
liam Hill  has  reacted  by  cut- 
ting the  odds  against  Holy- 
field  retaining  his  title. 

Holyfield  Is  now  quoted  at 
5-4,  in  from  7-4,  with  Tyson 
the  4-7  an  favourite,  easing 
from  a prohibitive  2-5. 
Given  the  battering  Tyson 
took  in  their  first  meeting, 
his  continued  odds-on  rat- 
ing is  surprising. 


The  contest  was  to  have 
been  the  American  end  of  a 
Sky  TV  pay-per-view 
double-header,  dubbed 
Judgment  Day  2.  the  Man- 
chester start  featuring 
Prince  Naseem  Hamed's  de- 
fence of  his  WBO  and  IBF 
featherweight  titles  against 
Billy  Hardy,  and  Robin 
Reid’s  WBC  super-middle- 
weight  defence  against 
Henry  Wharton.  That 
Nynex  Arena  show  at  least 
will  go  on,  according  to  Its 
promoter,  Frank  Warren's 


Sports  Network  Europe 
company,  last  night. 

Meanwhile,  new  purse 
bids  are-  being  invited,  for 
Lennox  Lewis's  defence  of 
the  WBC  heavyweight  title 
against  his  fellow  Briton 
Henry  Akinwande.  The 
rival  promoters'  offers  will 
be  opened  on.  Sunday. 

If  in«g  gets  his  way  the 
boat  may  be  on  June  21  in 
Las  Vegas,  although  he  is 
understood  to  be  consider- 
ing a new  date  in  Mexico 
City  or  New  York. 


Chris  Hawkins 

IOBODY  feels  sorry  for 
a bookie  but  spare  a 
thought  Just  for  a mo- 
ment for  the  “away  bookmak- 
ers" at  racecourses  whose 

livelihoods  are  being  threat- 
ened by  a behind  the  scenes 
dispute. 

For  three  or  four  years  now 
the  National  Association  of 
Bookmakers  and  the  Race- 
course Association  have  been 
bickering  about  pitches, 
boards  on  the  rails,  course 
betting  shops  and  the  provi- 
sion of  outside  screens. 

It  Is  almost  a "you  name  it 
they’ll  argue  about  it” 
situation. 

Three  years  ago  the  Levy 
Board  set  aside  a sum  in  ex- 
cess of  £150,000  for  screens  to 
give  punters  in  the  ring  the 
ability  to  watch  racing  from 
other  meetings. 

That  facility  has  remained 
in  mothballs  because  the 
racecourses  want  punters  to 
use  the  course  betting  shop 
(charging  six  per  cent  deduc- 
tions) from  which  naturally 
the  tracks  get  a cut 
Of  course,  as  we  all  know, 
there  is  by  law  no  betting  tax 
on  course  but  what  the  punter 
pays  is  termed  a “service 
charge.” 

As  if  this  was  not  bad 
enough,  some  racecourses  are 
now  physically  preventing 
away  bookmakers  from  using 
the  betting  shops  to  get  infor- 
mation to  run  their  own  bus- 
ness  Le.  denying  them,  access 
to  prices  and  results-  - 
With  such  petty  minded- 
ness prevalent  it  is  hardly 
surprising  the  racecourses 
are  refusing  to  provide  the 
outside  screens  until  their  on- 
going dispute  with  the  NAB 
over  others  matters  is 
resolved. 

But  by  the  rime -that  hap- 
pens the  bookmakers  in- 
volved may  not  be  trading. 
Perhaps,  one  might  cynically 


imagine,  that  is  the-  day  for 
which  the  courses  are 
waiting. 

Michael  Scotney,  of  the 
southern  Bookmakers’  pro- 
tection Association,  outlined 
the  problem. 

"We  need  a. strong,  vibrant 
ring  to  get  a solid  .SP  return 
and  to  do  that  wejjeed  as 
many  punters  in  the  ring  as 
possible  — not  elsewhere  on 
the  racecourse,”  said  Scotney. 

“Some  people  go  racing  and 
never  go  near  the  ring  — 
they're  in  the  betting  shop  or 
in  the  restaurant  or  on  the 
Tote  which  is  their  choice  fair 
enough. 

“But  the  bookmakers  are 
being  denied  an  opportunity 
to  compete  on  a level  playing 
field.  How  long  is  it  going  to 
be  before  the  Levy  Board 
release  the  money  ? 

“We  need  the  facility  now. 
The  arguments  about  pitches, 
rails  boards  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  have  been  going  on  for 
years.  Cant  this  one  area  be 
resolved?” 

Apparently  not,-,  the  Levy 
Board  is  still  in  neutral  on 
this  Issue  and  their  spokes- 
man David  Bradshaw  com- 
mented: “It’s  a matter  for  the 
NAB  and  Racecouse  Associa- 
tion to  sort  out.  There  was 
some  money  put  aside  and  It's 
still  there." 

The  Racecourse  Associa- 
tion. most  of  whose  members 
are  doing  very'  nicely  these 
days,  met  my  enquiry  with  a 
formal  non-committal  res- 
ponse consisting  oft  “The 
RCA  negotiating  team  contin- 
ues it’s  work  with  the  NAB 
team." 

Incidentally,  one  amusing 
aspect  of  the  concurrent  dis- 
pute about  rails  bookies  being 
allowed  to  display  boards  is 
that  as  an  alternative  they 
may  be  offered  pitches  in  the 
ring.  And  as  pitches  are 
awarded  according  to  length 
of  service  this  means  Lad- 
brokes would  be  at  the  back. 
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Bold  show 

BOLD  WORDS  produced  a 
gritty  performance  at 
Ripon  yesterday  to  prevent 
John  Gosden  securing  his 
fourth  successive  victory  in 
the  Galphay  Conditions 
Stakes. 

Handsome  Ridge,  owned  by 
Arsenal  and  England  foot- 
baller David  Platt,  was  sent 
off  1-2  to  maintain  the  New- 
market trainer's  stranglehold 
on  the  race. 

HO  did  not  fen  through  lack 
of  effort,  mounting  & persis- 
tent chflllwngiR  on  the  Car  rails 
throughout  the  final  fhrio&g, 
but  Bold  Words,  ridden  by 
Kleren  Fallon,  kept  on  well  to 
hold  the  favourite  at  bay  by  a 
neck. 

■ Ladbrokes  have  cut  Reve- 
nue's 2,000  Guineas  odds  to. 
9-2  from  11-2,  while  Moon- 
light Paradise  was  trimmed  to 
4-1  firm  5-1  for  the  1,000 
Guineas. 
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GOLF:  THE  US  MASTERS 


Montgomerie  putts  his  case 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Rugby League 


Warriors 
turn  to 


David  Davies  at  Augusta  on  the  European 
No.1  ’s  preoccupation  with  the  practice 
green  as  he  tries  to  secure  his  first  major 


TEN  times  in  the  past 
17  years,  the  green 
jacket  that  denotes 
and  distinguishes 
the  winner  of  the 
US  Masters  has  been  slipped 
over  the  shoulders  of  a Euro- 
pean. The  winners,  starting 
in  1980  with  Severiano  Balles- 
teros (and  again  In  1983),  were 
Bernhard  Langer  (twice), 
Sandy  Lyle,  Nick  Faldo  (three 
times).  Ian  Woosnam  and 
Jose  Maria  OlazabaL  and  now 
another  name  has  put  itself 
forward  to  continue  that  tra- 
dition: Colin  Montgomerie. 

The  Scot,  by  common  con- 
sent the  best  player  not  to 
have  won  a major,  and  the 
European  No.  1 these  past 
four  years,  said  yesterday: 
‘Tm  ready  to  make  a run  for 
it,  as  opposed  to'  just  making 
up  the  numbers.  I hope  this 
year  will  actually  be  the  first 
year  I will  compete  properly.” 

Montgomerie,  aged  33,  has 
played  in  .five  Masters  and 
made  the  cut  In  four,  but  his 
record  by  his  high  standards 
is  deplorable.  He,  indeed,  is 
quite  ready  to  deplore  it  “This 

is  my  sixth  time  here,”  he  said 
yesterday,  "and  it’s  about  time. 
I got  to  grips  with  the  place.  I 
haven't  competed  mentally  or 
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Tm  ready  to  make  a 
run  for  it  as  opposed 
to  just  making  up 
the  numbers’ 


technically  at  Augusta.  I have 
been  frustrated  with  the  place 
over  the  years.  Some  half-de- 
cent shots  that  Z thought  I 
might  get  away  with  I haven't, 
and  I’ve  realised  that  I've  got 
to  be  mare  pinpoint  accurate 
than  1 have  in  the  past” 
Finishes  of  tied  for  37th. 
52nd,  17th  and  39th  certainly 
support  that  self-denigratory 
contention,  and  the  Scot 
knows  what  he  has  to  do  first 
to  improve.  ”1  have  to  get  a 
good  start.  It's  vital  for  me  to 
get  a 68  or  70  an  the  board,  so 
it  gives  me  a chanep  on  Fri- 
day to  come  out  and  compete, 
as  opposed  to  scoring  say  73  > 
or  74  and  struggling  again.” 

He  also  knows  what  he  has 
to  do  to  score  better.  Putt  bet- 
ter. But  that,  at  Augusta,  is  so 
easy  to  say  and  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  do.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  do  the  greens  combine 
severity  of  slope  with  such 
serious  speed:  nowhere  is  it 
easier  to  putt  right  off  the 
green1  or,  as  has  happened 
even  to  these  great  players, 
into  sand  or  water- 
Not  for  nothing  did  Peter 
Allies,  the  television  commen- 
tator, once  say  that  the  aver- 
age dub  member  would  prob- 
ably four-putt  every  green. 

Montgomerie,  who  is  hard 
on  himself  in  the  putting  de- 
partment, is  nevertheless 
capable  of  stroking  the  ball 
extremely  well  and  so  finds  it 
frustrating  when  be  does  not 
He  played  the  last  round  of 
the  Players  Championship 
three  weeks  ago  with  a man 
commonly  regarded  as  the 
best  putter  in  the  world.  Brad 


Faxon.  The  Scot  was  fesci- 
naied  not  only  by  the  success 
rate  of  the  American  but  his 
whole  approach  to  the  black 
art,  and  arranged  to  play  a 
practice  round  with  him  here 
on  Tuesday. 

It  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
tremely good  timing,  for 
Faxon  won  the  New  Orleans 
Classic  last  week  with  a total 
of  only  101  putts.  That  is  &n- 
tastic  putting;  a respectable 
number  for  an  above-average 
professional  might  be  120,  and 
any  really  good  putter  would 
be  happy  with  112  — an  aver- 
age of  28  a round. 

Faxon  commonly  picks  up 
two  or  three  strokes  a round 
on  the  field,  and  after  New 
Orleans  be  revealed  how.  ’Tve 
always  been  a good  putter,”  he 
said.  “It’s  what  I practise  least 
I'm  a big  believer  that  you 
have  to  use  all  your  time  be- 
lieving you  are  a good  putter." 

The  two  men  played  yester- 
day and  Montgomerie  soon 
spotted  Faxon’s  belief  “He 
has  great  confidence,”  said 
the  Soot.  "He  looks  positive. 

He  looks  as  if  he’s  going  to 
hole  his  putts.”  And  did  he 
impart  any  secrets? 

“Yes,  he  did,"  said  Montgo- 
merie. “Apparently  a survey 
has  been  done  here  and  some- 
one has  worked  out  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  putts  missed  at 
Augusta  are  on  the  low  side  of 
the  hole,  either  because  they 
are  short  of  pace  or  just  mis- 
read. And  when  I looked  at 
my  putting  I realised  that  all 
the  putts  I was  missing  were 
on  the  low  side. 

"The  ball  can  always  drop 
in  from  the  top  side  but  it  will 
never  go  in  from  the  low  side. 

If  it  starts  low  you  have  no  Faldo  in  17th  heaven . . . the  defending  champion  takes  a practice  swing  amid  tha  sylvan  splendour  of  Angnsfo  National’s  parfonr  4iuiyd  seconding* 
chance.  So  Tm  hitting  the  ball 

Woods  blossoming  at  Augusta 

course  altogether.  “You  never 
find  a bad  putter  winning 
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Richard  Williams  on  the  long,  straight  tactical  driving  that  ' 


toiSSih4tS1^Ibtotf  couldsee  the  young  Tiger  makeamonkey  of  the  Mastersgreens 

anything  is  actually  impossi-  

hie  in  golf  then  it  is  to  expect  H MHEN  Tiger.  Woods  I porting  attraction.  And  many  I the  veteran  replied.  "He’s  go 


young,  handsome,  articulate,  baseball’s  colour  bar.  Woods 
black,  and  potentially  the  best  is  believed  to  have  the  paten- 
in  file  world  at  what  he  does  tial  to  bring  golf  and  a new 
— embodies  the  kind  of  pack-  audience  In  touch  with  each 


Warren  Bladon  to  win.  Bla- 
den, a Warwickshire  County 
player,  is  the  first  such  to 
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age  that  the  presidents  of  other.  This  may  turn  out  to  be 
Tiger.  Woods  I porting  attraction.  And  many  I the  veteran  replied.  "He’s  got  sporting-goods  corporations  an  exaggeration.  Twenty-five 
out  of  the  [are  ready^  to.  speculate  that  [ a great  golf  game.”  see  in  their  dreams.  It  has  al-  years  after  the  prime  of 


colonnaded  19th-  the  next  US  Amateur  champ, 
century  clubhouse  whoever*  he  may  be,  w21  be 


a great  golf  game.”  see  in  their  dreams.  It  has  al-  years  after  the  prime  of 

So  ter,  Woods’s  game  is  ready  won  him  a reputed  S4D  Arthur  Ashe,  how  many  Mali- 
most  celebrated  ter  the  classi-  mfninm  (£25  million)  worth  of  Vai  Washingtons  are  there? 


compete  in  the  Masters  since  and  on  to  the  raised  1st  tee  at  setting  out  cm  the  first  day  of  cal  purity  of  his  technique  endorsements,  and  ever  since  But.  as  with  Ashe,  Woods's 
Peter  McEvoy  in  1979  and  be  Augusta  National  this  after-  the  1998  Masters  shoulder  to  and,  more  specifically,  his  his  arrival  in  Augusta  he  has  presence  «isn  serves  to  make 


will  do  extremely  well  even  to  noon,  he  will  gaze  across  a I shoulder  with  Woods. 


make  the  cut. 


length  and  accuracy  off  the  I been  surrounded  by  crowds  of  white  sports  fang  feel  better 


valley  to  a green  perched  This  thought  is  by  no  tee.  This  Is  a quality  suited  to  popatar proportions. 


Bladon  plays  as  the  Ama-  some  400  yards  away.  The  rest  means  a product  of  the  me-  Augusta  National,  where  pre-  “He’s  got  an  awfUl  lot  of 


about  themselves. 

There  were  no  more  than  a 


teur  champion,  but  he  will  be  of  the  golf  world  has  per-  dfe’s  clamour  for  novelty.  In  dse  tactical  driving  is  the  key  pressure  on  him,”  Faldo  ob-  few  dozen  black  spectators 
turning  professional  "on  Fri-  suaded  itself  that  it  wifi  be  Augusta  last  year  Jack  Nick-  to  unlocking  the  notoriously  served,  “but  he’s  used  to  it  among  the  50,000  or  so  throng- 


day  or  Monday,  depending  on  looking  at  nothing  less  than  Ians,  holder  of  a record  nmn-  difficult  greens- 


how  I play". 

‘1  finished  10th  in  the  Brab- 


the  fixture  erf  the  sport 


He’s  had  attention  since  he  ing  the  course  during  yester- 


ber  of  Masters  titles,  pre-  He  has  played  the  Masters  was  four,  it’s  not  like  it  sud-  day’s  practice  rounds  at  Au- 


Few  sportsmen,  and  cer-  j dieted  that  Woods  could  twice  before,  as  an  amateur,  denly  happened  to  him. 


gusta.  And  when  Woods 


azon  Trophy  last  year  and  it  tainly  no  golf ers^  have  expert-  eventually  own  more  of  the  Last  year  he  shot  two  rounds  What  be  has  not  expert-  missed  the  fairway  with  his 

cost  me  £400  to  compete.  A enced  such  scrutiny  as  Woods  champion’s  green  jackets  of  75  and  missed  the  cut  hav-  enced,  in  the  years  since  he  drive  at  the  15th,  something 

few  weeks  later  they  posted  will  fece  today.  At  21,  he  is  than  his  own  six  and  Arnold  ing  just  taken  his  finals  at  first  appeared  on  television  as  extraordinary  happened. 


me  my  winnings: 


about  to  take  part  in  the  first  Palmer’s  four  put  together.  Stanford  University.  “This  an  intent  prodigy,  is  the  sort 


voucher.  It  bought  a few  tees  major  tournament  of  a prafes-  “It’s  flattering  that  he  I year  I'm  not  worrying  about  of  examination  devoted  to  inl- 


and a couple  of  Mars  bars. 


sidnal  career  that  began  last  thinks  so  highly  of  my  game,”  school,”  he  said.  "AM  Tm  earthing  discreditable  details 


He  managed  a pub  in  Learn- 1 autumn,  -has  already  .seen  Woods  reflected  this  week,  tournament-tough  now.” 


of  his  personal  life,  although 


According  .to  Palmer,  he  efforts  have  so  ter  revealed 


ington  while  playing  amateur  him  break  the  record  for  the  “Time  will  tell.  He  sees  According  .to  Palmer,  he  efforts  have  so  ter  revealed 

golf  and  confessed  to  being,  at  fastest  man  to  a million  dal-  there’s  definitely  a chance  can  hit  even  further  than  he  nothing  more  damaging  than 

one  stage,  "a  lO-pints-a-night  lars  in  winnings,  and  is  that  my  game  suits  this  golf  has  shown  us.  *Tve  played  a young  man’s  taste  for 

aorta-curry  man”.  But  since  widely  expected  to  rewrite  the  course,  so  maybe  one  day  I with  him  a couple  of  times  smutty  jokes, 

the  Amateur  things  have  rest  of  the  record  book.  may  do  that,  if  everything  and  I think  that’s  the  truth.  "It’s  tough  for  him,”  said 

changed.  “Serving  pints  made  As  the  current  holder  of  the  goes  my  way.”  He  conld  be  longer.  I think,  if  Palmer,  “and  it  would  be 


the  Amateur  things  have  rest  of  the  record  book. 


As  be  walked  up  the  course, 
he  could  see  people  cluster- 
ing. When  be  got  there,  he 
could  see  what  they  were 
doing.  They  were  taking 
photographs  of  his  golf  balL 
“I  understand  why  kids 
relate  to  me,”  Woods  said  this 


changed.  “Serving  pints  made  As  the  current  holder  of  the 


with  him  a couple  c£  times  smutty  jokes.  relate  to  me,”  Woods  said  this 

and  I think  that’s  the  truth.  "It’s  tough  for  him,”  said  week.  “It's  because  Tm  not 
Be  could  be  longer,  I think,  if  Palmer,  “and  it  would  be  too  ter  from  them.  I don’t 


me  see  how  people  throw  US  Amateur  title,  which  he  Palmer,  too,  gave  his  bene-  he  wanted  to  be,  but  he  might  tough  for  anyone  at  that  age  know  why  adults  do.”  For  the 


away  their  lives  to  the  bottle- 1 won  an  unprecedented  three  diction  this  week  when  asked  lose  some  of  the  accuracy  that  to  walk  into  what  he’s  in  and  purest  of  motives,  perhaps, 
saw  how  my  lax  attitude  to  life  years  in  a row,  he  plays  whether  Woods  was  ready  to  he  has.  He’s  got  a lot  of  talent  expect  him  to  do  everything  Which  is  to  say,  in  the  hope  of 

and  golf  bad  been  a waste.”  today's  opening  round  along-  win  his  first  major  here.  “I  And  he’s  a nice  young  man.”  perfectly;  So  you’ve  got  to  seeing  a transcendent  talent 

Things  are  due  to  change,  side  the  reigning  Masters  don’t  think  there’s  anything  There  is  more  to  this  phe-  give  him  a little  rope.”  realise  its  potential,  and 

but  perhaps  not  in  time  to  champion,  Nick  Faldo.  For  to  stop  him  from  winning  nomenon  than  titles  and  tro-  Fifty  years  after  Jackie  thereby  lift  us  all  a little 

.1 ■»  nnM  tlAM  nr  unnnhaM  aW  » nhia,  Vni-  SnM.,.,  Wl...  M ..ml. 


win  the  Masters. 


Rugby  Union 


League  One:  Harlequins  27,  Saracens  0 

Quins  battle 
to  Euro-berth 


MlkeSetvejr 


APRIL  is  the  cruellest 
month  for  rugby,  with 
fixture  congestion  dic- 
tating that  a quarter  of  the 
League  season  is  still  to  be 
played  in  places. 

So  there  is  much  to  sort  out 
ret,  but  in  a most  untidy 
game  at  The  Stoop  last  night 
Harlequins  dealt  Saracens' 
European  hopes  a body  blow 
and  pat  their  own  season 
backon  track. 

Leading  after  an  early  try 
from  Darren ' O’Leary, 
Thierry  Lacroix’s  boot  edged 
Quins  farther  ahead  at  regu- 
lar intervals  before  late  tries 
by  Jim  Staples  and  Peter 
Mensah  scaled  the  issue. 

The  win  vf as  desperately 
needed  by  Quins,  who  had 
lost  to  Saracens  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  lifted  them  to 
fourth  place  and  a potential 
plate  to  Europe  next  season. 

Quins  had  played  like 
clowns  in  their  previous  two 
Carnes,  so  H was  imperative 
that  they  came,  out  hlazing. 
And,  with . their  new  Lions 
hooker  Keith  Wood  playing 
Ws  first  game  since  the  start 
of  February took  them  just 
six  miaul**  fo  gjiow  quality. 
A move  started  inside  Quins' 
22  involved  - the  entire  back 
division  as  Wffl  Carting  broke 
and  fed  Staples  whose  well- 


timed  pas  left  O'Leary  a 
clear  canter  in.  Lacroix 
converted. 

That  was  to  prove  the  only 
score  of  the  half,  though  Sara- 
cens came  close  to  replying 
within  minutes  when  Andy 
Lee’s  penalty  hit  the  crossbar 
and  the  rebound  was  almost 
forced  over  by  the  returning 
Francois  Pienaar. 

But  the  more  urgent  Harle- 
quins became,  the  more  com- 
posed were  Saracens.  In- 
fringements twice  gave 
Sarrles  the  chance  to  cut  the 
deficit,  but  Tunningley  pulled 
a long-range  penalty  wide  be- 
fore the  left-footed  Lee  fol- 
lowed suit  from  closer  in. 

As  half-time  neared  Rich- 
ard Wallace  broke  cleverly 
from  deep  in  his  own  half  into 
the  Quins'  22  where  he  was 
downed  by  Carling,  and  with 
Richard  Hill:  to  support  and 
Steve  Ravenseroft  outside 
Saracens  should  have  scored. 
But  the  centre  Knocked  on  — 
which  rather  summed  up  Sar- 
I ties'  night 
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Athletics 

Thuawane  aives  Athens  a miss 

Duncan  Madcay 

pim  g flio  success  he  expert- 

run  London.  “Tm  fitter  than 

and  when  he  was  11  the  unde 

■ OSIA  THUGWANE  has 
• ■ added  his  name  to  the 
list  of  xharathon  runners 
who  do  not  want  to  run  in  the 
World  Championships  in  Ath- 
ens to  August 

But  urrifl”  the  Britons  who 
are  concerned  about  the  heat 
and  pollnticm,  the  South  Afri- 
can has  pulled  out  because  he 
wants  to  give  his  lesser-known 

enced  when  he  won  the  Olym- 
pic title  last  summer. 

“There  are  many  undiscov- 
ered  runners  in  South  Africa 
and  they  may  well  be  better 
than  me,”  saidThugwane,  the 
top  attraction  in  this  Sun- 
day’s London  Marathon. 

He  has  spent  the  past  two 
mnnfhg  training  at  altitude  in 
Albuquerque,  regularly  run- 
ning UO  miles  a week  with 

before  the  Olympics,”  Thug- 
wane  said. 

His  life  story  offers  a soap 
opera,  to  rival  EastEtoders,  and 
has  often  been  as  depressing. 
The  attempted  car-jacking 
which  left  him  with  a bullet 
scar  across  his  chin,  and  the 
feet  that  he  was  beaten  up  in  a 
road-rage  attack,  have  been 
well  documented.  Less-  well 
known  is  that  be  was  aban- 

who  raised  him  died  of  cancer. 

Things  are  looking  up  now, 
though  He  has  moved  his 
young  family  out  of  the  town- 
ship be  was  brought  up  in  to  a 
five-bedroom  bouse  in  the 
middle-class  area  of  Middle- 
burg.  He  was  able  to  finance 
the  move  because  be  is  one  of 
only  two  athletes  sponsored 
by  Coca-Cola.  The  other  is 
Michael  Johnson. 

Cricket 


once,  Faldo  wifi  be  the  sup- 1 right  here  or  anywhere  else,”  I phies.  For  Tiger  Woods  — 1 Robinson  brake  major  league  I closer  to  the  angels. 


Popplewfcllfine 
is  not  enough, 
say  Bedford 

THE  Rugby  Football 
Union  may  take  action 
-against  Newcastle’s  prop 
Nick  Popplewell  for  punch- 
ing the  Bedford  lock  Scott 
Murray  during  Saturday's 
League  Two  match  at  Gold- 
ington  Road. 

Popplewell  has  been 
fined  and  warned  by  New- 
castle over  the  incident, 
which  left  Murray  needing 
hospital,  treatment,  but 
Bedford  have  protested 
that  the  punishment  is  too 
lenient  and'  the  RFU’s 
national  disciplinary  offi- 
cer Roy  Manock  is  poised  to 
Intervene. 

He  has  the  power  to  cre- 
ate a special  disciplinary 
panel  to 'arbitrate  on  the 
Ireland  prop,  who  would 
have  faced  a minimum  one- 
month  ban  if  he  had  been 
sent  off  rather  than  being 
shown  the  yellow  card. 

Peter  Williams,  aged  38, 
has  resigned  early  as  direc- 
tor of  rugby  at  the  League 
One  stragglers  OrrelL  He 
had  been  dne  to  leave  at  the 
end  of  the  season  to  develop 
hk  career  as  a physio  thera- 
pist Sammy  Southern  has 
taken  ' over  all  rngby 
matters  and  will  act  as 
chairman  of  rugby  until 
a new  management  and 
coaching  structure  is 
finalised. 

Nottingham  have  ap- 
pointed Barrie  Corless.  51. 
as  director  of  rugby  to  fill 
the  vacancy  left  by  Roger 
Whittaker’s  departure  at 
the  start  of  the  season.  - 


woman 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


JOE  LYDON.  who 

resigned  as  Wigan  War- 
riors' football  manager 
on  New  Year’s  Eve,  has 
been  replaced  by  the  33- 
year-old  Mary  Sharkey,  cur- 
rently the  dub  secretary. 

She  is  the  first  woman  ap- 
pointed as  football  man* 
ager  by  an  English  club,  al- 
though Paris  St  Germain 
had  already  given  that  role 
to  Rebecca  Cove,  who  for- 
merly worked  at  Rugby 
League  headquarters. 

“It’s  brilliant  news,”  said 
Sharkey,  who  Joined  the 
club  practically  from 
school  16  years  ago  and  is 
married  to  an  amateur 
player,  Michael.  “I’m  glad 
to  be  given  the  chance  as 
I’ve  been  doing  much  of  the 
job  since  Joe  went.” 

Lydon,  now  the  Rugby 
League's  technical  director, 
had  been  unhappy  at  what 
he  saw  as  unacceptable 
boardroom  interference, 
particularly  in  the  signing 
of  players. 

Sharkey  will  not  be  in- 
volved in  thin  area.  ’‘Basi- 
cally the  board  will  still  do 
the  buying  and  selling  of 
players,  and  the  football 
manager's  role  will  be  to 
carry  out  the  administra- 
tive side  of  it.”  she  said. 
‘Til  be  involved  in  drawing 
up  tiie  forms  and  seeing  the 
contracts  are  completed 
properly  and  agreed  be- 
tween the  clubs.” 

But  that  is  an  understate- 
ment of  what  is  a wide- 
ranging  job.  She  will  be  ex- 
pected to  liaise  with  the 
coaching,  playing  and  med- 
ical staff  about  training 
and  travel  and  match-day 
arrangements;  liaise  with 
the  RL  over  match  offi- 
cials; be  responsible  for  all 
playing  resources,  and  li- 
aise with  the  ground  staff 
over  training  and  playing 
facilities;  manage  and  ad- 
minister all  drug-testing 
procedures,  both  internal 
and  as  laid  down  by  the  RL; 
and  organise  stewarding 
and  policing  on  match  days. 

Wigan's  Chairman  Jack 
Robinson  said:  “Mary  has 
been  a marvellous  servant 
of  the  club  and  we  felt  it 
only  right  to  repay  her  loy- 
alty in  this  way.” 

Meanwhile,  Halites  Blue 
Sox’s  attendances  have 
risen  27  per  cent  in  the  first 
four  games  of  the  season 
compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  in- 
crease is  partly  attribu- 
table to  the  growth  In 
junior  support;  the  club 
have  sold  almost  1,000 
junior  season  tickets,  a five- 
fold increase  on  last  year. 

• The  RL  Council  agreed 
yesterday  that  the  players 
should  have  a representa- 
tive body.  “It  was  agreed  to 
appoint  as  quickly  as  poss- 
ible a players’  association 
and  that  an  infrastructure 
to  allow  them  to  sit  on  our 
planning  committees  would 
be  helpftti,”  the  RL's  chief 
executive  Maurice  Lindsay 
said  after  the  meeting  in 
Salford. 


Sailing 


Group  4 takes 
the  fourth  leg 

GROUP  4 won  the  fourth 
leg  of  the  ST  Global 
Challenge  yesterday  when 
she  reached  Cape  Town  25 
minutes  ahead  of  Concert 
after  6,300  miles.  They  had 
left  Sydney  on  March  2 with 
the  12  other  Identical  67- 
fbot  steel  yachts  in  the  race, 
which  began  on  September 
29  at  Southampton. 

With  less  than  500  miles 
to  go  Concert  sailed  into  the 
lead  but  Group  4’s  decision 
to  stay  closer  to  the  South 
African  coast  allowed  the 
crew  to  find  a final  breath 
of  wind  to  carry  them 
ahead.  Toshiba  Wave  War- 
rior came  in  third,  four 
hours  after  Concert. 


Scots  face  play-off  with  Irish 


ImmaUdm. 

In  Kuala  Lumpur 

SCOTLAND  lost  to  Bangla- 
Odesb  to  yesterday's  semi- 
final of  tite  ICC  tournament 
and  now  fece  Ireland  to  the 
third-place  play-off  here 
today,  with  the  winners  tak- 
ing the  last  place  to  the  1999 
World  Cup  to  Ban- 

gladesh and  Kenya,  who  meet 
to  Saturday's  final,  have  al- 
ready qualified. 

A helicopter  dried  oat  the 
ground  before  Scotland’s 
rain-delayed  Innings  but  any 
hopes  of  victory  soon  evapo- 
rated and  they  fell  72  short  of 
Bangladesh’s  243  for  seven. 

The  Scots  were  always  be- 
hind tiie  dock  and  found 
themselves  needing  91  off  the 
final  10  overs.  They  were  dis- 
missed for  171  in  the  45th 


over,  John  Williamson  being 
left  high  and  dry  on  39. 

Alex  Ritchie,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  Cricket 
Union,  Mid-  “There  was  a lot 
of  pressure  on  them  but  Tm 
sure  they’ll  pick  themselves 
up  for  the  next  game,  the 
most  important  ever  for  Scot- 
tish cricket” 

• John  Snow,  now  55,  is  one 
of  10  candidates  for  six  posts 
cm  the  new  committee  at  Sus- 
sex. The -others  include  his 
fjyiwr  Hnh  team-mate  John 
Spencer  and  four  members  of 
Tony  Pigott’s  Sussex  2000 
ActionGroop. 

• Pakistan's  wicketkeeper 
.Moin  Khan  hit  61  to  help,  his 
team  post  a winning  151  for 
nine  in  the  Sharjah  Cup  match 
against  Zimbabwe.  Mushtaq 
Ahmad  and  saqlato  Mushtaq 
fhpn  shared  six  wickets  to  dis- 
miss Zimbabwe  for  129. 
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Tyson  cuts  and  runs,  page  14 
Monty  putts  his  case,  page  15 


Bookies  not  in  picture,  page  14  ~ 
Wigan  turn  to  a woman,  page  15 
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EUROPEAN  CUP 


^■How  Aintree 

Semi-final,  first  leg:  Borussia  Dortmund  1 , Manchester  United  0 i _ _ , ^ J|  B — * 

_ - . . brewed  up  a 

United  waste  away  Dunkirk  spirit 


Ferguson’s  side  survive  loss  of 
Schmeichel,  then  concede  late 
goal  and  lose  Keane  for  return 


David  Lacey 


THE  Manchester 
United  team  left 
the  Westphalia 
Stadium  here  last 
night  knowing 
their  evening 
might  have  been  worse  but 
suspecting  it  could  have  been 
much  better.  A 1-0  defeat 
against  Borussia  Dortmund 
in  the  opening  leg  of  their 
semi-final  need  not  spell  the 
end  of  their  hopes,  yet  by  the 
time  Rene  Tretschok  scored 
Dortmund's  winner  United 
bad  passed  up  several  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  a grip  on  the 
game. 

Nicky  Butt  hit  a post  early 
in  the  second  half  and  then 
Roy  Keane,  having  fouled 
Sousa,  collected  the  yellow 
card  which  has  put  him  out  of 
the  return  match  at  Old  Traf- 
ford.  A goalless  draw 
beckoned  but  with  a quarter- 
of-an-hour  remaining,  Can- 
tona gave  the  ball  away  to 
Sousa,  who  sent  in  Tretschok 
to  score  with  a shot  which 
took  a steep  deflection  off  Pal- 
lister's  foot  then  dipped  in 
under  the  bar.  Raimond  Van 
Der  Gouw,  a late  replacement 
for  the  injured  Peter  Schmei- 
chet  had  no  chance. 

Last  night's  match  was  al- 
ready going  to  be  conspicuous 
by  its  absentees  when,  half- 
an-hour  before  the  start, 
Schmeichel  failed  a fitness 
test  on  a torn  back  muscle 
suffered  in  training  on  Tues- 
day evening.  Thus  a Dutch- 
man, Van  Der  Gouw,  replaced 
a Dane  and  found  himself 
thrust  into  the  cockpit  at  one 
of  Europe's  most  passionate 
venues.  The  last  time  Schmei- 
chel had  missed  a European 
Cup  game,  two  seasons  ear- 
lier, they  had  been  humili- 
ated 4-0  in  Barcelona. 

This  season  United  have  ab- 
sorbed more  lessons  about 
European  football  than  they 
did  from  their  fraught  experi- 
ences of  1993  and  1994.  Last 
night  they  needed  to  remem- 
ber their  schooling  and  there 
was  not  going  to  be  much 
time  for  revision. 

Despite  Dortmund's  de- 
pleted attack  the  match  was 
still  going  to  be  a test  for  Unit- 
ed’s defence.  German  teams 
have  a history  of  producing 
golden  reserves  and  Dort- 
mund played  Herrllch  up 
front  with  Mbller  lending 
close  support 

Manchester  United  had  ob- 
viously geared  themselves  to 
withstand  an  initial  on- 
slaught but  could  have  done 
without  Pallister  slicing  a 


clearance  across  his  own  pen- 
alty area  in  the  opening  min- 
ute. The  ball  fell  to  Tretschok, 
whose  shot  at  least  gave  Van 
Der  Gouw  an  early  feel  of  it 

Soon  after  this  United  faced 
the  uncomfortable  possibility 
of  playing  the  balk  of  the 
game  without  a qualified 
goalkeeper  of  any  sort  Van 
Der  Gouw  and  Pallister  col- 
lided in  trying  to  stop  the  ad- 
vancing Herrllch  and  it  was 
several  minutes  before  the 
Dutchman  could  continue. 

None  of  this  eased  the  air  of 
crisis  surrounding  Manches- 
ter United’s  game  and,  when  a 
priceless  opportunity  to 
relieve  the  pressure  fell  to 
Cantona,  he  missed  it  After 
25  minutes,  in  United's  first 
properly  organised  attack, 
Beckham  found  Butt  with  a 
i clever  pass  and  he  Immedi- 
ately set  up  the  Frenchman, 
who  was  striding  clear  into 
the  penalty  area  to  his  left 
Cantona  had  time  to  compose 
himself  but  shot  wildly  over. 

Yellow  cards  for  fouls  by 
Pallister  and  Butt  quickly  fol- 
lowed as  United’s  tackling 
showed  signs  of  desperation. 
Mdller  was  at  the  heart  of  al- 
most every  Dortmund  attack 
and  three  minute  before  the 
half-hour,  after  his  shot  had 
been  blocked.  Van  Der  Gouw 
denied  Herrllch  a goal  from 
the  rebound  by  poshing  the 
ball  round  a post 

Four  minutes  into  the 
second  half  Butt  did  every- 
thing but  score.  The  best 
move  of  the  game  so  far  saw 
Giggs  and  Sollskjaer  work  the 
ball  to  Cantona,  whose  angled 
through-pass  found  Butt 
striding  through  to  beat  Klos 
with  a low  shot  which 
rebounded  from  the  left-hand 
post 

United  were  now  estab- 
lished as  an  attacking  force 
but  Pallister  still  had  to  move 
quickly  to  deflect  a shot  from 
Moller  over  the  top.  And  they 
enjoyed  a stroke  of  luck  on 
the  hour  when  Van  Der  Gouw  ( 
stranded  himself  in  missing 
Mailer's  corner,  which  then 
bounced  off  Cantona's  head 
and  hit  the  bar. 

In  the  66th  minute  Beck-  j 
ham,  sent  through  by  Can- 
tona, must  have  been  sure  he 
had  scored  as  Klos  reached 
vainly  for  his  shot  But  as  the 
ball  rolled  towards  the  net  1 
Kree  hurled  himself  back  to  1 
hook  it  to  safety. 


Bora— 1>  DuatiiiMail.  Kk»;  Reuter.  Kras. 
Felerslngar,  Halnrkdi;  Hlcken  (Freund, 
SOmle),  Soiled.  Treuchok.  Lambert; 
MCtler  Herrllch. 

Mucheetw  UnHwb  Van  Dor  Gouw;  G 
Neville.  Johnson,  Pallister.  Irwin; 
Beckham.  Keane,  Butt,  Giggs  fSctntes, 
83);  Cantona:  Sdsklaer. 
neferin  n Levnikov  (Russia). 


Frank  Keating 


Butt  header 


EVENTS  leap  at  one  an- 
other and  overtake  at 
grand  prix  speed.  Until 
Manchester  United’s 
Mck-offlast  night,  the  Grand 
National  was  still  main  talk- 
ing point  in  the  pub.  Yet  199Ts 
abandonment  and  rerun  has 
already  been  indelibly  logged 
as  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  neat 
millennium's  quiz  questions 
—along  with,  say,  1839, 1854, 
1885,  and  the  20th  century’s 
1921. 1847, 1961. 1952. 1956. 1967 
and  1993. 

This  year,  how  about  a 
string  of  other  numbers?  Say 
11, 15, 47, 53,57, 83  and  235? 
Those  were  some  of  the  num- 
bers of  houses  in  Ormskirk 
Road,  opposite  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  course,  and  the 
famous  Mailing  Road  Itself, 
little  English  castles  which  so 
wholeheartedly  came  to  the 
aid  of  parties  of  horsemen  and 
hacks  once  that  Dalek-like 
order  ’‘Evacuate!  Evacuate!” 
had  scarily  barked  out  from 
hovering  helicopters. 

Jockeys  still  in  flimsy  silks 
needed  shelter  from  a wicked 
wind,  and  Sunday  paper  jour- 
nos were  desperate  for  a tele- 
phone as  deadlines  hurtled 
towards  them  and  London 
fumed.  Also  politicians,  and 
two  for  certain  will  not 
throughout  this  election 
knock  on  a stranger’s  front  - 
door  to  greater  effect  (as  well 
as  a warming  cup  of  tea  and  a 
chaser)  than,  on  Saturday,  did 
Rohin  Cookat57MellingRoad 
and,  unbeknown  to  the  other, 
John  Prescott  a few  doors 
downatNo.53. 

In  the  same  street  the  doors 
were  flung  open  at  No.  47  to 
Nicky  Henson  and  a bunch  of 
horsey  folk,  and  at  83  to  David 
Nicholson  and  his  famous 
greatcoat  and  cronies.  It  was 
not  the  place  for  a racing  tyro 
to  escape  to,  and  I thought  of  the 
definition  of  an  English  weed 
in  1066 and  AH  That  To  con- 
fess total  Ignorance  about  the 
Horse  is  Social  Suicide:  you 
wffl  be  despised  by  everyone, 
especially  the  horse”. 

Still,  perhaps  I was  better 
off  there  than  at  No.  235  at 
nearby  WarbreckMoor  Road, 
where  Mr  and  Mrs  Griffiths 
catered  for  up  to  40  all  through 
the  afternoon  and  evening  and 
brewed  about  90  pots  of  tea 
(and.  not  the  only  brew)  for  the 
jockeys'  valet  John  Bucking- 
ham and  such,  charges  of  his  as 

, Manchester  United's  midfielder  outjumps  Moller  in  Dortmund’s  Westphalia  Stadium  wolfqangrattay  Dunwoody,  Swan,  William- 


son, Maude  and  McNeill,  plus, 
it  seemed,  girlfriends,  sisters, 
cousins  and  aunts. 

They  have  been  Buck  ing- 
ham’s  National  digs  for  the  30 
years  since  he  wrote  himself 
into  the  annals  and  the  chroni- 
cle of  years  listed  above.  He 
was  the  jockey  aboard  Foin- 
avon  In  1967.  Foinavon  now 
has  a jump  named  after  him. 
Oust  as  a rider  has  in  the  first 
of  those  dates,  which  ore: 

1839,  Captain  Becher's  head- 
long tip  into  thp  brook; 

1854  and  1885,  respected 
favourites.  Miss  Mowbray  and 
Zoedone,  nobbled  on  race  day. 
the  first  with  n mallet,  the 
second  with  poison: 

1921,  owner  of  third-placed 
Turkey  Buzzard,  Mrs  H M Hol- 
lins. chases  jockey  Bennet 
around  winners’  enclosure 
with  a flailing  umbrella  for 
stressing  horse  by  remount- 
ing three  times; 

1947,  Caughoo  winner  ui 
100-1,  but  second-placed 
jockey  McCann  accuses  win- 
ning compatriot  Dempsey  or 
taking  short  cut  In  the  dense 
fog.  Objection  overruled: 

1951,  only  three  horses  of  39 
finish: 

1952.  Aintree  owner  Mirabel 
Topbam  throws  nut  BBC  and 
gets  her  friends  to  commen- 
tate, hilariously: 

1956,  Devon  Loch's  run-in  fall: 
and  1993,  non-starter  Capki  in 
Brown,  and  Eshn  Ness's  gal- 
lant win  that  never  was. 


NOW  Lord  Gyllene's 
1997,  crazy  and  poi- 
gnant. is  imperish- 
ably  locked  in  the 
legend  of  the  lore.  Wltha 
jockey  called  Dobbin.  If  those 
two  took  the  ultimate  palm, 
biscuits  too  for  the  RSPCA's 
Bernard  Donigan,  who  pro- 
claimed the  weekend  trium- 
phant because,  as  the  bombs 
threatened,  "the  horses’  wel- 
fare was  always  of  the  para- 
mount Importance":  and  the 
Merseyside  deputy  chief  con- 
stable's typist  whose  Monday 
press  statement  read:  "Race- 
goers  are  going  to  experience  a 
high  level  ciTsecurity  and  will 
be  strictly  searched  on  entry 
as  guarantee  that  our  No.  l 
priority  is  pubic  safety." 

Stupendous  hero  was  bonny 
old  Liverpool  itself:  not  least 
the  endearing  scaUy  of  Orms- 
kirk Road  who  kept  many  of 
us  fed  and  warm  and  watered, 
and  drove  us  hither  and  yoq 
into  the  night.  Suddenly, 
across  the  road  in  the  sealed- 
off  car-park,  he  saw  from  his 
window  an  impounded  car 
with  its  lights  still  faintly  on. 
He  wrote  a note,  laced  it  with 
glue,  strolled  over  and  tossed 
it  across  the  fence  on  to  the 
car’s  bonnet.  It  read,  for  the 
morrow,  "Jump-leads  for  hire 
£1Q,  knock  an  door  of 
number . . ." 

Dunkirk  spirit.  Cheap  at  the 
price. 


Ajax  1 , Juventus  2 


JUVENTUS  are  on  a roll  After  a quiet  opening  slid  the  ball  in  left-footed.  Ju-  break  when  Vleri’s  low  shot 
They  beat  AC  Milan  6-1  on  period  Juventus  took  the  lead  ventus  should  have  got  a decisively  beat  Van  der  Saar. 


Vieri  eases 
Juve  ahead 


Sunday  and  last  night  took  a with  a goal  of  classic  simplic-  second  in  the  36th  minute  but  Ajax  gave  themselves  hope  o “ V 

2-1  advantage  over  Ajax  in  a ity.  Christian  Vieri  laid  the  Edwin  van  'der  Saar  saved  in  the  65th  minute  when  Rich-  0@l  Dy  viiSpa 

repeat  of  last  year’s  European  ball  off  to  Vladimir  Jugovic,  brilliantly  to  deny  Zinedine  ard  Witschge  found  Jari  Lit- 

Cup  final,  writes  Angus  and  he  passed  to  the  un-  Zidane.  The  crucial  second  ar-  manen,  who  beat  the  offside 

Loughrtm.  marked  Nicola  Amoroso  who  rived  four  minutes  before  the  trap  to  provide  a lifeline. 
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